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Messy RAINTREE, in Essex, has been | 
| 4 battle-ficld for principles be- | 


= fore now; and it is at this! 
moment the scene of a dispute | 


portant to many of our readers. 
At the end of 1856, the Burial | 
Board of Braintree, having ar- | 
ranged to execute certain ceme- 
tery works, advertised for ten- 
ders, and ultimately accepted the 
offer of Mr. James Brown. Accord- 
ing to papers which have been 
furnished to us by a committee of 
gentlemen, who have associated to 
protect the interests of the con- 
tractor, including a report of the 
proceedings at a vestry meeting, 
held on the 22nd ult. ;— 

“To consider a law-suit now in progress, com- 
menced by Mr. Jas. Brown, builder, against the 
Burial Board of Braintree, for the recovery of a 
balance, claimed by him for work done in the new 
cemetery, which he says can be proved to have been 
done by direct orders from the Board, although with- 
out written instructions ; and also to consider whether 
they will, if they lawfully may, order the same, or 
any part thereof, to be paid,’”— 
the estimates for these works were based 
upon bills of quantities prepared by the archi- 
tect of the Board, Mr. Johnson, of Bury St. 
Edmund’s ; and sold to Mr. Brown by the 
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of which the sum of 96/. 4s. 4d. it appears, | pressed, signed the contract, and his surveyors 
was for extra works, and 62/. 10s. for 250|soon after reported that there was an error 
feet of stone in the chapels, over and above the |in the architect’s quantities, which was com- 
quantities estimated by the architect upon/municated to the chairman and other mem- 
which the contractor’s estimate had been based, | bers of the Board, and also to the architect, 
and for which in express terms his tender had | who still considered his quantities correct, but 
been given in. The Board, it appears, was | instructed the clerk of the works to keep a close 
willing to pay for the extra works, but refused account of all the stone used in the building, 
to pay for the extra stone, and refused also to that so it might ultimately be proved in that 
settle for the extra works unless the con-| way whether there were error or not in his 





tractor gave a receipt in full of all demand. 
For a long time the matter remained in fre- 


all parties to refer the question in dispute to a 
vestry meeting of ratepayers, who ultimately 
would be the paymasters of the account. But 
it was contended by the clerk of the Board, 
according to the chairman of the vestry meet- 
ing referred to, Mr. Courtauld, that an action 
should first be brought by the corttractor in the 
County Court, and that then would be the 
proper time for referring the matter in dispute 
to the vestry; whereupon the contractor in 
accordance with the suggestions of the chair- 
man and the clerk entered his action; which it 
was also understood was to be conducted as 
what is called a friendly suit, m which all the 
facts should be admitted, no technical objec- 
tions taken, and the issue limited to the ques- 
tion, whether the architect, the contractor, or 
the Board should pay for the extra stone. The 
case came on for hearing in the court on the 
21st of May, when, to the surprise of the con- 
tractor, a technical objection was taken by the 


_ solicitor of the Board, and the cause thereupon 


was adjourned. 
On the case coming on again for hearing on 
the 8th ult. it appears, by the report of the 





quantities. Ultimately, as already stated, the 


| architect satisfied himself that 250 feet of stone 


which involves questions im-/ went discussion at the Board and with the|had been required for and used in the building 
contractor, until a desire arose in the minds of over and above the quantities he had given in, 


_and he certified for payment of the same. 

| It appears that at the trial on the 13th counsel 
| for the Board alleged that Mr. Brown “took upon 
, himself knowingly the risk of those quantities, 
as he could show in his own handwriting, and, 
notwithstanding that, he, by some surreptitious 
means, got Mr. Johnson to give a certificate for 
this very responsibility he took upon himself.” 
Whereas Mr. Brown avers that this statement 
is wholly erroneous, and has not the shadow of 
foundation in fact. 

At the vestry meeting, after these statements 
had been made by the chairman, the clerk to 
the Burial Board, Mr. Cunnington, said, im 
explaining why the Board did not attend there, 
that it would be unfair to the other parties who 
tendered, having accepted Mr. Brown’s as the 
lowest, then to add upwards of 5/. per cent. 
on the ground of a mistake, which prudence 
ought to have guarded him against committing. 
Mr. Brown, in the course of his statements 
embodied above, said,—as his reason for signing 
the contract after he had been informed by the 
architect that the risk as to the accuracy of the 
quantities must attach to the contractor,—that 





Board. Further, as other builders who tendered | proceedings in the Zsser Herald of the 13th, | the clerk to the Board refused to allow him to 


for the work, had these quantities, which were |that the ground was taken on behalf of the postpone it, suggesting that the builder next on 
lithographed, it may be presumed they based Board, that the Board was not liable for the | the list would be called on to do it if he, Brown, 
their estimates upon them. Mr. Brown’s ten-| extra work, because the chairman and other delayed. He went on to say there were really 
der for the two chapels was in the words members of the Board had neglected to con- 450 additional feet of stone used, but that he 
following : — “ Dec. 1855: I hereby agree to form to their own rule of giving “ written in- had charged only 250 feet, and that the archi- 
erect two chapels, lodge, and entrance gates, for structions signed by the chairman or clerk of tect had allowed the charge. Further, that he 
the Burial Board of the Parish of Braintree, the Board,” according to the letter of the con- had been told by the committee that they did 
according to the plans, and specifications, avd tract the contractor had been required to sign; not wish him to lose the money, but that the 
bills of quantities furnished by the architect of and that the Board was not liable for either the architect was responsible to him, and not they. 
the Board, in athoroughly sound and workman- | extra work or the extra stone, under the certi-- He had then taken the advice of Mr. Duffield, 
like manner, for the sum of 1,160/.” | ficate of their own architect that payment was of Chelmsford, who said he clearly had no claim 
This tender having been accepted, an order justly due for it, given in accordance with! upon Mr. Johnson, who was servant to the 
for commencing the work was given early in Clause XII. of the contract ; because while the Board and not to him. 
Jan. 1856, and the architect and some members contractor had been required to sign the con-| The architect’s letter, dated Feb. 4, 1856, m 
: of the Board attended and staked out the site. | tract, the Board had not signed it, nor affixed the reply to the contractor’s inquiry as to how he 
“4 A bond and contract were prepared by the clerk | official seal to it, and consequently, that while would stand affected if the printed quantities 
: to the Board, and were signed by him on the the Board could hold the contractor to his should be found incorrect, isas follows:—“I here- 
- 15th of February. In the contract two clauses | agreement with them under Clause VI. he’ with send you the plans of lodge and gates for the 
' are found, bearing upon the matters now in dis- | could not hold the Board toits agreement with cemetery at Braintree, also the quantities of 
pute, viz. Clause VI. which says, “That if any him under Clause XII. ! the additional work, and will thank you to put 
alterations or deviations from the said specifi-| In reference to the merits of the question of your price to them, and let Mr. Cunnington 
cations and drawings, either in the way of addi-| allowance for extra stone, it appears that some | have the amount. I have no doubt as to the 
tion to, or omission from, the works hereby time after commencing the work, Mr. Brown | correctness of the quantities supplied, but the 
contracted for, shall be required by the Board, suspected the bills of quantities for stone were risk, if any, must be your own, as it was optional 
the contractor shall make the same accordingly ; | wrong, upon which he wrote to the architect to, with the contractors who delivered the tenders 
and the value thereof shall be ascertained and | inquire whether, in the event of deficiency in to take them or not: the plans and specifica- 
settled by the architect, and added to or deducted | these quantities being ascertained, he, the con- tions were open to all to take their own quanti- 
from the amount of the contract, as the case | tractor, would be responsible for the error? To ties if they had pleased.” 
may require. But no such alterations or devia-|this the architect replied that he was satisfied It was asked during the meeting whether the 
tions shall be allowed without written instruc-| there was no error, but that if there should be Burial Board, or the architect, received the 
tions signed by the chairman or clerk of the error, he, the contractor, would be responsible | profit of the sale of the quantities to the 
Board.” And Clause XII. which provides, | for it. Upon which Mr. Brown wrote to a/| builders, but the inquiry was not answered. 
“That if any question shall arise concerning the | house of large business in London, by whom, On the part of the contractor, one of the 
construction of this contract, or the said speci-| he was advised that under the circumstances speakers pointed out that, as the architect ad- 
fications and drawings, or the execution of the | he (the contractor) would not be responsible. | mitted that the stone now charged for was not 
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Gt works hereby contracted for, or any other matter | At the same time Mr. Brown employed sur- | in the quantities on which the tender had been 
vil engi- or thing relating to the same, the decision of | veyors to examine the bills of quantities with , made, they would only be paying for what they 
r to take the architect shall be final, without appeal; and | the specifications, to ascertain if there were | had had by discharging the contractor’s claim, 
_ __ that the submission to his award may, at the | errors, and to what amount ; and meanwhile Mr. and he further denounced very strongly the 
3 instance of either party, be made a rule of her| Brown desired to postpone his execution of the irefusal of the Board to pay the sum they 
e, can a Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench.” _ {bond until he might ascertain exactly what ladmitted to be due (96/.) without a receipt in 
esidence, q The works having been completed, the archi- | position he would be placed in, in the event of | full! 
— a tect certified that they had been executed to his | material error being discovered. After considerable discussion it was resolved, 
th - entire satisfaction, and that there remained a} At this time Mr. Brown had done about two | by twenty-six to nineteen, “That the matter 
m+ » _ balance due to the contractor of 158/. 14s. 4d. ; | hundred pounds’ worth of the work, and being | being under judicial investigation, and one side 
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only being heard, it is premature for this mect- 
ing to express an opinion upon the subject. 
Since the meeting the chairman has written 
as follows touching the defence set up by the 
Board, namely, that they had not signed the 
contract :— 
“Tf it were by design that the Board entrapped 


the contractor into the false and unjust position of | 
being legally bound by the award of the arbitrator | 


(the architect) if in favour of the Board, while they 
(the Board) by this trick—I say trick if it were by 
design—would escape from that award if against 
themselves: if, I say, this were by design, it would 
be simply as base as any compound of treachery and 
mean dishonesty could well be. 

But of course it was not,—of course it could not have 
been,—by design that this was done; and I must 
assume that, until the matter fell into the lawyers’ 
hands, the one-sided execution of the contract was an 
inadvertent neglect only, probably arising from the 
two distinct instraments, the bond and the coutract, 
being on the same sheet, and coming to be thought 
of as a bond only. 

But what confounds me, and strikes me to the 
earth I stand on, is to find that men cannot see, that 
to designedly avail themselves of this inadvertent 
neglect of theirs—at one moment to disavow the 
contract into which they truly had entered, because 
their own neglect to seal it had disabled the con- 
tractor from producing the deed as evidence of the 
fact on his own behalf; while also, too, at the next 
moment they afirm the contract, and make it evidence 
on their own behalf on some other point,—that men, 
I say, cannot sce that all this is, in spirit and truth, 
as unworthy as the fraudulent design in the first 
instance would have been. 

It was traly said at the meeting yesterday, that no 
individual member of the Board would be capable of 
taking such a course as this in the conduct of his own 
private affairs; and the fact is unhappily notorious, 
that men acting together in boards and corporations, 
will do things without shame which individually no 
oue of them would be so shameless as to think of. 

It is also unhappily, I think, very generally sup- 
posed, that a lawyer, acting for his client, may 
properly put aside all other considerations, and have 
regard alone to the client’s cause, unscrupulous as to 
its character, and very little scrupulous as to the 
means by which he may gain it. Now when these 
two institutions (corporation and law) are put into 
action together for questionable purposes, we may 
commonly look for, and shall not unfrequently find, 
the worst examples ‘of wrong-doing, smothered up in 
forms of procedure perverted from their uses,—of 


pharisaical morality,—of whited sepulchres full of dead 


men’s bones, and all uncleanness. 

Had I been a lawyer, I trust I should earn the 
reproaches of many boards and corporations, for 
certainly in the present case I should have said to the 
Braintree Board :—‘ Gentlemen, if you come to me, 
please to wash your hands clean, for sec, there’s dirt 
upon them. Here’s your contract, prepared by your- 
selves, which you have got signed by your builder, 
which you have accepted and proceeded upon, by 
which you hold him bound: after getting one party to 
sign this contract between two parties, why did not 
your clerk bring it to you, the other party, to sign or 
seal also? That you were bound to do then: that 
you are ten times more urgently bound to do now: 
just take your official seal, and put it to your con- 
tract, and having done this act of merest justice to 
your claimant, aud put him in the position he has a 
right to stand in, then come into court if you please— 
your hands are now clean—and if we gain your cause, 
we shall gain it honestly in the sight of all men.’ ” 


__ Here the matter at present remains. We 
have thought it right to place all the facts of 
the case (so far as we are acquainted with them) 
before our professional readers, satisfied that 
both contractors and architects will see that it 
involves questions of very considerable import- 
ance. Justice would say at first sight, if the 
builder has been compelled to use more stone 
than he was told would be required, he ought 
to be paid for it by those who have the advan- 
tage of it. Nevertheless, we are not prepared 
to assert, offhand, that the Board could be com- 
pelled, if the case were tried simply on its 
merits, to pay the contractor for the stone 
used to carry out the original intention set 
forth by the plans and specification. The con- 
tractor agreed to erect certain chapels, lodge, 
and gates, “according to the plans and specifi- 
cations” (though there be added in his 
tender,* “and bills of quantities’) “furnished 
by the architect,” for a certain sum, and the 
Board would probably be able to enforce the 





* The words of the actual contract are not before us, 
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undertaking, quite irrespective of the quantities. 
| ; : 

| The builder was, moreover, informed efore the 
contract was signed, that the responsibility as 
to the correctness or incorrectness of the bills 
‘of quantities rested with himself ; and we must 
‘not shut our eyes to the fact that some of those 
'who tendered might have discovered the error 
and increased their estimate accordingly ; while 
others, according to the architect’s letter, might 
actually have taken out their own quantities : 
so that any addition now to Mr. Brown’s stipu- 
lated sum might be an injustice to them. To 
what extent the Board identified themselves 


with the furnishing of the quantities we do not | 


know : generally speaking, this step in the pro- 
ceedings, is taken quite irrespective of the 
employer. 

The strong point in Mr. Brown’s case is, that 
the architect has certified the correctness of 
his charge for the extra stone, notwithstanding 
the intimation given by him in the first instance. 

We are not proposing to speak very de- 


finitely on the matter, because ihe informa- 


tion we have is not complete. There is one 
point in connection with it, however, on 
which we can speak very positively, and that 


is the inexpediency, to use no stronger word, | 
of the practice, of quite recent date, of 


architects supplying to builders proposing to 


tender, the ‘‘quantities” in buildings about 


to be carried out under their superintendence. 
We have the names of some architects before 


us, who make more money by this part of, 


the business than by the designing and super- 
intending, and with much less trouble. And 
why should they not, many will, doubtless, 
ask? Why should they not increase their 
income by the exercise of a knowledge they are 
bound to possess? Where is the evil? In 
reply, we should say the evil is that the arcli- 
tect thus becomes to a certain extent the servant 
of the contractor as well as of his first employer, 
being bound to the former to see that he is not 
called upon for more work than was provided 
for in the bills of quantities. Usually the con- 
ditions set forth that the contract is made irre- 
spective of the correctness or otherwise of any 
bills of quantities ; but still the moral obligation 
exists, and the architect’s right position is 
materially interfered with. We must repeat, 
therefore, the expression of our conviction 
that it is not a wholesome practice. 





A DAY IN LIVERPOOL. 


Like poor Robinson Crusoe, who had to eat his 
biscuit as he went about collecting household goods 
from the wreck, having uo time to lose,—we must 
accept materials for our journal as they interject 
themselves, whilst pressed by a rising tide of duties ; 
and must register the facts and thoughts of each 
week, as they are offered. The architecture of our 
northern towns has become too important to be 
left out of consideration, in any view we might have 
to take as to the art of our country; but, to furnish a 
description of it becomes a labour of considerable 
magnitude; and a carefully compiled volume, rather 
than the pages of any periodical work, would be re- 
quired to do justice to the progress which has been 
made in and around those towns. We—people of 
London—have our particular topics of interest,— press- 
ing even painfully, as peculiarly, on us,—but having 
their relation with the welfare of the country. So, 
our readers in the provinces—often justly proud of 
their achievements in architecture—must take some- 
thing of “the will for the deed,” aud accept our 
ordinary fragments of description for the elaborate 
and exhaustive eccounts which might seem to be 
their due, but which would be supplied at consider- 
able intervals. ; 

There are advantages to the architect especially, as 
we urged once on the occasion of a visit to a place of 
less importsnce than the towns to which we have re- 
ferred, in cultivation of the habit of noting all that 
fails within the sphere of observation,—or, as we 
said, quoting from Sterne, “ What a large volume of 
adventures may be grasped within this little span of 
life, by him who interests his heart in everything ; 
and who, having eyes to see what time and chance 
are perpetually holding out to him as he journeyeth 
on his way, misses nothing that he can fair/y lay his 
handson!” May we not, then, try what we can take 
note of in Liverpool, though our visit be but a short 
one? 
| We did indeed supply a few particulars in the early 
part of this year ; but since that period considerable 
progress has been made, several works of magnitude 
| have been completed or commenced, and the quantity 


| different ; but it does make the remainder of the 


of building of a superior kind that is now going 
forward is considerable. The impression from a walk 
through the principal quarters of the town, after visit- 
ing other towns, is that more must be doing in 
Liverpool than at any other place in the kingdom, 
London and Westminster perhaps not excepted. The 
population is larger than that of any other town: in 
1851 it was 258,236 persons, Manchester being 
228,433 persons, whilst Bristol with Clifton was 
somewhat more than 180,000, Birmingham nearly 
175,000, and Leeds about 110,000. The town of 
| course contains at all times a considerable number of 
strangers, The funds of the corporation are large, and 
the taste for architectural display prevails generally. 
| The principal works going forward, are in the 
| Streets adjacent to the Town-hall and Exchange. Of 
these latter buildings, which together form a group 
| Possessing considerable merit, the Town-hall itself 
| preserves a high place in our estimation. Amongst 
the features which contribute to its effect, may be 
/named the small dimensions of its windows of the 
| upper story, and the statue on the summit of the 
‘dome. The statue, like some other sculpture on the 
| building, seems to retain an unsullied whiteness, which, 
_ viewed against the dark clouds, is the source of consider- 
‘able beauty of appearance. Wood, of Bath, was the 
‘architect, The Exchange-buildings proper, are inferior 
to the structure with which they group: the windows 
generally are without architraves ; and the details have 
more poverty of character than those of the Town- 
hall. The arrangement of the masses, and the piazza 
round three sides of the quadrangle, are, however, im- 
portant accessories to the general effect which we have 
alladed to. In the news-room, some alto-ri/ivos over 
the chimney-pieces are works of much interest. Thedis- 
‘cussion in reference to the designs for the Wellington 
| Monument, lends interest to the examination of the 
Nelson Monument in the Exchange area—a work 
of monumental sculpture of the allegorical class, 
which has some pretension as compared with others 
of about the same date. Nelson is represented as a 
naked figure ; and amongst the attendant allegorical 
figures, is a representation of Death as a skeleton, 
placing his hand on the breast of the hero. Here, if 
there be perspicuity, it may be doubted whether 
there is plastic beauty. But, as a whole, the 
work displays appreciation of certain right: principles 
of monumental sculpture: the platform of support, 
the pedestal with its accessory figures of captives 
chained, and Jasso-rilivos, and the group at the 
summit, all combine together ; and the only particular 
demerit, otherwise than the allegory of the kind we 
have referred to, consists in the omission of mouldings 
of sufficiently architectural character. 

With reference to another subject on which we 
| have lately said much,—namely, the importance of 
studying the accessories and the area around a build- 
| ing,—we may observe, for the better understanding 
of areference which we made to the Liverpoo! Custom- 
house, that the flagging iu front of that building seems 
to have been retrenched since we last saw it, by which 
the portico has lost the little effect that it had. The 
best evidence of the importance of our arguments on 
this head—needed only from the fact of the coustant 
disregard of the matter, if not in design, at least in 
the actual execution of works—is afforded by the state 
of the ground about St. George’s Hall. ‘The dirty 
grass, or earth strewn with rubbish; the commou 
wooden gates, and the posts and rails in front of the 
enclosing balustrade, are most injurious to the effec! 
of the building itself, and should not be allowed to 
remain one week longer. The design and arrangement 
of the balustrade and its accessories, are ccrtain!y 
much to be regretted: in some places, standing neat 
to the balustrade, the steps and base to the building 
beyond, are not to be seen without difficulty ; or, 
at all events, they cannot be seen as they should 
be in their entirety, from the opposite side of th: 
street, where the sereen of the railway station is. 
This peculiarity of course results partly from the site 
of the building, which is, unfortunately, lower than 
the street on the ‘side referred to: but the evil bas 
been increased instead of counteracted by the arrange- 
ment ofthe area. The two isolated columns form u.- 
questionably a mistake; and the couchant lions, as 
we have before now said, are so designed and sculp- 
tured, that they are ridiculous rather than accessory to 
beauty of effect. The steps, platform, and podium 
to the actual building, are, on the other hand, pro- 
ductive of much dignity. Along the edge of the 
platform, at the foot of the steps, the bases (formed 
of twined dolphins) for iron candelabra, are placed, 
the intervals being filled up with stone seats, The 
end portico, from the descent of the ground, stands 
upon a grand flight of steps, on a lofty basement with 
side flights. The columns now appear too closely s¢t. 
The sculpture in the pediment, designed by Professor 
Cockerell, is excellent. We should hardly think thot 
anything superior has been produced since the date 
of the Greek sculpture; we could not have wished i 
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building deficient as to the sculptural element. The 
interior of the great hall, on the occasion of this 
visit, appeared to us less deserving than the arrange- 
ments we have been speaking about, of the objections 
recorded on the score of the completion of the work 
generally. It is not to be expected that any architect 
should divine the intentions of another; and it may fairly 
be said of the interior finishing of St. George’s Hall, 
that it has been completed more in accordance with 
the intention of the original artist, than has the 
decoration or completion of any other building 
carried forward under more than one architect,— 
unless Mr. Pennethorne’s work at Somerset House 
is to be considered an exception. The introduc- 
tion of the organ and gallery may be regretted, on 
account of the loss of the vista; but the gal- 
lery, and, indeed, the whole of that portion of the 
building, is beautifully designed. We think it cannot 
but be lamented that the structural and decorative 
requisites in the architecture, were left so as to appear 
in some measure in opposition to one another. The 
hall is lighted—besides the semicircular light at the 
end—by windows at one side only. These windows, 
indeed, are so deeply recessed, that they do not appear 
at all in a view from the end; but we are not sure 
that the contrast which yet is observable between the 
two sides of the hall, in a work of this class, is quite 
satisfactory ; and the arrangement, accompanied as it 
is, by a provision on that side externally, for the 
lighting—by the omission of aceiling to the portico— 
the columns and entablature thus being left to form a 
screen—allows an opportunity which need not have 
been presented, to the opponents of the architecture 
called Classical. The windows are glazed in panes of 
hexagons and triangles, and are being filled with 
stained glass. The colours, if not the patterns at 
present inserted (inferior both to Medieval works, 
and to many works of recent execution), scarcely apply 
the beauties of stained glass: but there is still 
difficulty in combining the effects of colour as pro- 
duced by such glass, with general decoration, as 
well as in making the application to Classical archi- 
tecture. Traceried forms, or somewhat intricate 
geometrical patterns, might be introduced with better 
effect than mere uniform geometrical figures. The 
concert-room is now completed, and the semicircular 
staircase-hall below may be considered so likewise. 
In the latter, the ascent begins somewhat too near the 
entrance. Columns of the Grecian Doric order, 
decorated in polychromy of a cool tone of colour, sup- 
port the ceiling. The concert-room on the floor 
above, is oval in plan (nearly a circle), the stage, or 
orchestra, projecting from one end as a square recess, 
with Corinthian columns. A narrow gallery sur- 
rounds the room in bow-fronted divisions, and is 
supported on caryatides. The general character of 
the architecture is that of the Cinque-cento Italian 
style. Round the walls are pilasters, panelled and 
enriched with ornament on a gold ground. There is 
an elaborate frieze, with chimere, scrolls, and pateras, 
and a cove with diagonal bands and coffers, with 
elaborate scroll-work. The plafond of the ceiling is 
divided into radiating panels, with lattice-work, to 
allow of ventilation. The fronts of the boxes also are 
filled in with lattice-work, which is partly gilt and 
backed by crimson cloth. The principal wall-sur‘ace 
is divided into panels, which are painted in imitation 
of maple. In the chromatic decoration, the chief 
colours used are cream and gold; but light blue, or 
lilac, and positive colour to some extent, are intro- 
duced in small portions. The columns of the recess, 
which are rather heavy in appearance, are enriched 
with scroll-work for a portion of the height of the 
shaft, the rest being fluted, with ornament on the 
fillets and gilding in the hollows. The recess is 
spanned by an elliptic arch, with glazed panels and 
tympanum. The intercolumns are glazed with look- 
ing-glass. The stage advances into the auditory, and 
is panelled and enriched with scrolls on the front. 
The architecture may be different in style, both to 
the exterior, and to other portions of the interior of the 
building ; but it is consistent with the purpose of the 
room, and has, we think, unusual beauty and merit, 


The defective construction, or planning, of the 
Law Courts, was made manifest during the short 
visit which we paid to them. The sessions were then 
going on. All the steps and floors of passages have 
been carefully covered with kamptulicon, so that there 
is nothing to distract the sound of what the jury should 
hear: yet it was painfully evident that the interests 
of prisoners must be endangered. ‘The time we 
spent, offered, however, a saddening picture of the | 
state of crime in Liverpool. There were four trials 
gone through, or in progress, during the time referred 
to—little more than half an hour—and in each one 
out of three of the cases a woman was the culprit ; 
and in the other case, a woman was one of the 
offenders. The police say that such predominance | 
of female criminality is usual in the town. As to 


crime generally, it may be enough to mention that in 
the Woolton New Model Prison, lately built for 850. 


prisoners, there were in it at one time, just previous | ways there are some of great magnitude and interest. 
to our visit, no less than 1,150 prisoners of both We can merely refer to the roof of the Tithe-Barn- 
sexes. A visit to acriminal court is a painful thing | street station, and the “bow and string” bridges of 
in another respect: the ignorance of those who have plate-iron and lattice-work, near to the station. Itis 
not graduated in crime, of the simple purport of the | pleasing to see, about the town of Liverpool, basins 
proceedings on which the verdict will be pronounced ; | and drinking fountains inserted in the walls of build- 
the open levity of counsel ; the facts which come out, | ings adjoining the footway. About the docks these 
showing dread of the police, sufficient to produce | basins are of polished red granite. As to the water- 
suspicion, if not the crime itself: all these and supply, it would appear that there is still much diffi- 
other things strike the attention of those who are | culty; and certainly the colour and taste of the water 
not habituated to the atmosphere of law and/ of the ordinary supply are anything ut satisfactory. 
“justice.” Difficult as the questions of prevention, | The sewerage, we fear, judging from the stench from 
punishment, and reformation are, there is much more | gully-holes in the neighbourhood of the docks, is like 
than has been yet attempted that might be done,— | that of other places ; in some parts of the town, the 
through better education and the provision of homes. | condition as to outfall is said to be not much better 
The measures of police which may be necessary,| than what exists in London; and in spite of the 
should present themselves in some other light than as | immense volume of water which there is to dilute, 
the tyranny of the upper classes. The absence of | and as some persons we suppose would say, to assist 
suspicion on both sides; the recognition of a mutual | in the ejectment of the sewage of Liverpool, of Birk- 
serviceableness ; and a kindly, whilst unpatronising, | enhead, of Runcorn, Warrington, Manchester, Stock- 
interest by the higher class in the domestic condition | port, Bury, Ashton-under-Lyne, and numerous other 
of those who are called “the poor,” are what are | populous places draining into the Mersey and its tri- 
needed to amend the melancholy condition of too | butaries, we are assured that the sewage deposits on 
many of our wealthy towns. the shore at New Brighton, at the mouth of the river, 
In the way of provision of comforts for the sea- | 50 as to produce serious consequences from time to 
faring class, thereby amending what has helped to | time to persons visiting that otherwise agreeable place 
induce the commission of crime, the Sailors’ Home | of resort. Referring to the docks—improvements in the 
must even now have exerted a very beneficial influence. | streets adjacent tothemare greatly required. Along “the 
Owing to the temporary absence ‘of the chief officials, line of docks,” the widening of the street will be effected 
and the accident of the harmless writer of these notes | at enormous cost; the buildings to be removed being 
being mistaken for a Latter-day Saint, we did not | lofty warehouses of massive and durable construction. 
obtain access to the rooms themselves, but may} Whilst the prominent works of architecture in 
observe that the arrangement of the plan,—with a} Manchester are warehouses, the Liverpool architecture 
central court glazed at the top, and six tiers of| is displayed chiefly in piles of buildings let out in 
galleries on iron supports, running round and giving | offices. The warehouses generally have no decorative 
admission to the rooms,—affords a most convenient | enrichment. Perhaps the most prominent of the 
arrangement for like cases. The court in the “ Home,”’ | works referred to—from the quantity and merit of 
at Liverpool, is provided with stoves, open on all the decoration—is the building in Water-street—a 
sides, so that the men can sit round; the smoke-pipes portion of the Tower buildings, erecting from Mr. 
being carried straight up to the roof; and it has seats | Picton’s designs for Sir Joseph Bailey, bart. and 
and tables, and, when we saw it, was occupied by mentioned by us some time ago. It now presents 
what appeared an orderly and intelligent class of men. | one ofits rich elevations to a narrow street ; bat when 
The decorative character of the building belongs to! the warehouses are removed, this side will front the 
the modern unmitigated Elizabethan, in which the | George’s Duck. The windows of the two lower stories 
forms of scrolls seem as though studiously selected | in each front are grouped together, under a segmental 


| brickwork, and massive iron columns of the ware- 


for their ugliness. The doorway has this character. 
The fronts generally exhibit a considerable surface of 
mullioned window-opening ; and the angles are sur- 
mounted by turrets. 

The docks have been vastly extended during the 
last twenty years, and, notwithstanding the probable 
completion, with Government aid, of the docks at 
Birkenhead, on the opposite side of the Mersey, com- 
plaints are still made of deficient accommodation. 
About the time of our visit, a memorial of the Ship- 
owners’ Association, agreed to at a meeting on the 
17th of October, was presented to the dock com- 
mittee,—wherein very serious inconvenience, and 
trade “‘ constantly increasing to an extent beyond all | 
contemplation,” were spoken of. It was asserted that 
steamers had doubled their tonnage in five years ; that 
ships had to lie for weeks in the river unable to get 
into dock; that vessels were diverted from the port of 
Liverpool ; and the memorialists therefore asked for 
“‘a very great increase of dock space, and especially 
quay space, on the Liverpool side of the Mersey,” 
“within the earliest practicable period.” We have, 
indeed, heard the truth of this representation 








questioned: but in all the docks that we visited, the 
quay space was fnlly occupied. In the Bramley | 
Moore and other new docks, the arrangements for | 
loading and unloading offer many advantages over | 
those of the older docks. Besides the moveable cranes 
of great strength, which seem provided in abundance, | 
the railway is brought along the edge of the docks, 
carried on massive piers and strong boiler plate- 
girders, for a considerable distance. By cranes, the | 
merchandize is lifted to or from the vessels, or the | 
railway waggons. The ingenuity of contrivance, and | 
elaborate massiveness of construction which the 
Liverpool Docks exhibit; the swing-bridges, the 
dock-yates, and the Cyclopean-looking masonry, good 


houses, would deserve much study from our profes- 
sional readers. But we cannot say that in all cases, 
the beautiful perserves association with what is 
structurally sufficient ; a better character of design in 
the dock buildings, walls, and gates is needed. 
Nothing, however, has been produced in Liverpool at 
any time that equals in deformity the design of the 
bridges to the new landing-stage. They dominate 
over the quay side with such ugliness as we have 
never seen since the reign of iron began. The length 
of the stage is so great as to require several bridges ; 
at the stage at St. George’s pierhead, there are only 
two. Each bridge consists simply of two blank, red- 
painted girders. We did not notice that any con- 
trivance had been resorted to, to overcome the diffi- 
culty which has been found, except about the time of 
high water, in the ascent for vehicles. 


| carved ornament. 


| door-case of polished slate-coloured granite. 


arch with a bold torus as a label moulding. The 
piers are rusticated in the lower part ; but the base of 
the building has scarcely massiveness sufficient for the 
prominence which is given to the feature which has 
just been alluded to. The windows are wide, and of 
four lights in the wooden mullions and casementa, 
which bear evidence of the study which Mr. Picton 
gives to such matters of detail—as exemplified in the 
Middleton-buildings at the corner of Fenwick-street, 
higher up. The first-floor windows are Venetian, 
with an arched-headed centre light and granite shafts, 
and are flanked by Corinthian three-quarter columns 
on trusses. The cornice of the order is carried round 
the building as a string, and breaks forward under 
the windows of the top story. The latter have seg- 
mental pediments, trusses, and pilasters, which are 
panelled with red and grey granite alternating in- 
compartments. Much embellishment of a superior 
character is introduced in the tympana of the pedi- 
ments, and in other portions of these windows, the 
key-stones to the other windows are ornamented with 
heads; and below the modillion and dentil cornice of 
the building, in the interspaces between groups of 
trusses which occur over the piers between the win- 
dows, are portious of a frieze with beads, and richly- 
** Bossages,” or facet-cut stones 
of red granite, fill up the intervals of the trusses. 
Che principal doorway also displays rich carving in 
its trusses, and frieze of fruit and flowers; nad it has a 
A 
new building, which is making a good beginning in 
Chapel-street, is, we are informed, also from Mr. 
Pieton’s design. 

In Dale-street, next the Town-hall, a building for 
the Liverpool and London Insurance Company is 
now far advanced. It was referred to in our pages in 
a very recent number, when we were noting some 
particulars of the great rents realized in Liverpool. 
We may now adi that it is stated to us that the 
average price paid for the ground was 50/. the square 
yard, and that some portion sold fetched 70/. a yard. 
Mr. Cockerell is the architect. The general character 
and details of the building bear much resemblance to 
the Sun Fire Office in London, as in the use of columns 
in the upper story, and in the ornament of Greco- 
Italian character. Below the cornice is a frieze with 
windows in it, and festoons. One of the fronts is 
broken into a centre and two wings: and next the 
two recesses the staircases occur. The heads of the 
principal windows follow the raking line of the stairs, 
and the ends of the steps are represented curved on 
the exterior. The want of freshness, by the resem- 
blance to the Sun Fire Office, is to be regretted. Mr. 
Cockerell’s other prominent work in Liverpool—the 
Branch Bank in Castle-street-—improves greatly on 
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There is a building of posite to the premises of the 
Insurance Company, which has been o!ten referred to 
and illustrated; and which would afford the oppor- 
tunity for some good lessons. It was early in the 
period of what we may call the recent revival of art 
in architecture. Considerable skill is shown in the 
design and treatment of the ornament, which is of 
Greek character ; and though boldly cut, has endured 
well the action of the weather. The ornament, how- 
ever, is badly placed, and the main features of the 
design are tame and common-place. Mr. Colling’s 
work, exhibited in the drawings which he had in the 
Architectural Exhibition, and which was previously 
and then noticed by us, is now approaching comple- 
tion externally. The building is expected to be com- 
pleted in March, 1858, and is called “The Aibany.” 
The objections which we offered to the drawing are, 
as we expected, few of them apparent in the com- 
pleted structure ; and the work may be justly con- 
sidered a superior example, both of the fitting use of 
coloured materials, and of the application of many of 
the resources which are derivable from Gotbiec archi- 





tecture, to a generel Italien groundwork of style. 
The ornament has the combmmed merit of beauty | 
and distinctive character; and in that particular | 
the architect has failed only in the coffers of the | 
soffit of the cornice, which, besides the too great | 
variety in them, are so minute in their parts | 
as to be inoperative in comparison with the ro- | 
settes of the vid Roman pattern, and in the location 
of the ornament below the windows, which is hidden 
by the projection of the cornice. ‘The general orna- 
ment, we must say, possesses in a marked degree 
the attributes of novelty, character, variety, and 
general merit. The interstices being deeply cut, the 
ornament shows well; and much of the work being 
otherwise merely surface enrichment, the stone will 
probably not be put to too severe a test. The orna- 
ment is, as we have said, Gothic in origin, but greatly 
modified from that style. The archivolts of the alter- 
nate windows are varied: the ornament, in one case, 
is derived from leaves, but is flat on the face; in the 
other case, it includes a number of rosettes, or 
pateras. 

At the back of the Exchange, at the corner of the 
street in which is the building last mentioned, is 
another structure, erecting for business purposes. It 
makes use, in the fronts, of materials of two kinds,— 
a yellow-coloured stone and a drab-coloured one, or 
grey granite. These are placed alternating in the 
courses of the rustic work, which constitutes part of 
the design in the basement, and in portions of the 
front, which form ifasses, with arch-headed recesses 
for windows, the latter having ornamented key-stones 
and carved enrichments. The frieze and cornice of 
the buildings have oblong windows and trusses. The 
dark-coloured material is used for window-dressings. 

No one, in any way interested in art or history, 
should leave Liverpool without a visit to the remark- 
able collection of antiquities forming the museum of 
Mr. Meyer, the purchaser of the Faussett, the Hertz, 
and other collections, which would have found their 
appropriate location in the British Museum. A choice 
selection of the ivories, aud many others of the works 
of art were exhibited in Manchester; but what was 
left included Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman, Early British, Saxon, and Medieval remains ; 
fragments of architecture and sculpture, personal orna- 
ments of all kinds; seals and cameos; arms and 
armour; cinerary urns, Egyptian mummies, and, in 
short, antiquities in extraordinary variety and of the 
most valuable description. The collection of old 
china is hardly to be surpassed : it is rich in excellent 
specimens of the blue and white Wedgewood ware, 
with the designs by Flaxman. The arrangement of 
the whole museum is such as helps greatly the study 

of what it contams. It is understood to be Mr. 
Meyer’s intention to present the whole collection to 
the Derby Museum and Free Library at some future 
period. Whenever that muuificent gift is made, we 
trust it will be duly appreciated by the people of 
Liverpool. At present it cannot be said that the 
collection is so appreciated: the attendance is about 
thirty persons a week, and few of that number take 
any interest in what is exhibited. ‘The sixpenny fee 
for admission does not half pay the current expenses 
which Mr. Meyer’s devotion to the pursuit, aud his 
liberality to the public, have entailed upon him. 
Of the building for the museum and library, above 
referred to, we are able to say nothing. Dimly 
clouded iutelligence reached us of something some- 
where going forward; but as we contrived to pass 
round St. George’s Hall without seeing the new build- 
ing, we opine that the progress ia the work is not 
considerable. Of the mass of buildings forming the 
Liverpool workhouse, and several recent churches 
that we passed, we need not give any account ; a day 
in Liverpool, especially about the docks, or the hilly 
part of the town, is a thoroughly tiring business ; and 
= we have left unnoticed must stand deferred till 
€ opportunity for another visit shall turn up, 


AN EFFORT FOR LAMBETH. 

A CENTRAL “PLACE” IN LONDON, UNITING TRA- 
PALGAR-SQUARE WITH THE BOROUGH ACROSS THE 
WATER. 

However important it may be to embellish a great 
city, and to provide for its traffic, yet there are 
questions connected with its moral avd physical health 
of far higher moment. In your remarks, appended 
to my last letter but one, you well called the quarter 
of Lambeth, so often alluded to, viz. that which lies 
between Westminster and Waterloo-bridge roads, and 
the South-Western line, an “ Alsatia.” What White- 
friars, as described by the eloquent pen of Scott, was 
in the centre of past London, such is this spot in the 
centre of present London. It is a storehouse of moral 
and physical misery allowed to exist and fester in the 
heart of the metropolis. Your own observations, and 
my former letters, have shown how closely, if not 
exactly, it oecupies the centre situation of this vast 
dwelling-place of human beings, holding just that 
position whenee its moral and physical diverging 
cirele can most readily and widely infect the largest | 
population. Cronched by the margin of the Thames, | 
it has a ready access to both banks. To show its’ 
character with the police, it need but be said that the 
perpetrators of the late mystery at Waterloo-bridge | 
lave been more songht for in this quarter than else- 
where, and yet this fertile source of crime is per- 
mitted to remain untouched. 

We have, within the last few years, removed St. 
Giles’s, and cleared the purlieus of Field-lane. I am 
sure you agree with me that it is time that the atten- | 
tion of Government and the inhabitants of London 
should be turned to this other quarter, occupying a 
much more central position than either of these, and 
oue which embraces not only a larger scope for evil 
in the streets, lanes, and tenements of the City, but 
commands also the whole navigation of the Thames 
in the neighbourhood. It has, indeed, every possible 
facility for crime and concealment, both by land and 
water, that London can affurd. 

Thus, although other eyes seem to have been blind | 
to the force of its site, and its ready access to the | 
metropolis generally, those of vice and dissipation 
have been long awake to it. These evil denizens have 
established themselves undisturbed in a situation 
whence they have the readiest means to do the utmost 
possible mischief. With vice and dissipation come 
dirt and drunkenness, and with these disease and | 
pestilence, As at present occupied, this spot is a 
storehouse and a sallying point for typhus and chelera, | 
whence most quickly to attack the central parts of the | 
City. 

But the evil is double,-—moral and physiesl. As 
soon as the shades of night begin, you may sce issue 
forth from this nest of iniquity troops of the evil and 
misguiding, as well as misguided, across the narrow 
bridge of Hungerford, who then spread themselves | 





about the Strand, Charing-eross, Fleet-street, and the | 
neighbourhood, and only return to their first haunts 
deep in the night, or on the following morning. 
Various are the trades and divisions of evil occupa- | 
tions of such as these, for I do not solely allude to | 
the unfortunates who crowd some of our principal | 
thoroughfares at night. Surely it would be well if 
our police authorities would turn their especial atten- 
tion to the evils of this locality, that possesses, from | 
its situation aud character, so much power of mischief. 
Let Sir Richard Mayne tura the bull’s eye of his 
particular atten'ion on the quarter in question. Surely 
it only requires that pablic attention should be fully 
awakened to the present occupation of this central 
spot to induce steps to be taken to promptly force on 
it a radical change. 

Tn regard to the importance of this situation, we 
may thus even learn from the teachings of the evil. 
If this spot be so strong for evil, may it not be equally 
so for good? Not only thus would a upas-tree be 
extirpated, but on its site a tree for good fruit planted. 
That this is my thought, my former letters have 
shown, and also my ideas as to the mode, But the 
extreme to which 1 go may be visiouary, The stability 
of our position in public matters is the result, they 
say, of eo many preventive checks as not to allow, 
may be, of the freedom of such a step as would 
create so expanded an architectural centre to London 
as I have indicated; but at any rate the quarter in 
question might be cleared out, as St. Giles’s and 
Vield-lane have already been ; and this, according to 
my belief, would be mest effectively done by Govern- 
ment, in the first place, purchasing the property and 
establishing its regulations on the spot. 

Even if au architectural scheme on such a seale as 
I have submitted to you be visionary, I fancy that the 
purchase and complete “ éelairage” of the district 
might become a good “ speculation ” for Government. 
The “quadrant space” I have alluded to as ‘* Lam- 
beth-terrace would make an admirable commercial 
quarter of the first class ; and even its architectural 
qualities might well move hand-in-hand with those of , 
commerce, if it were to become the site of such | 





structures as the “ Manchester warehouses ” lately 
raised in St. Paul’s-churchyard. 

Tt is not in the least, however, that T have mode- 
rated my architectural visions with respect to this 
spot in connection with Tralalgar-square, and the wide 
bridge uniting them, that I allude to this mode of 
occupying it, but only to indicate one of the many 
ways in which it might be made available, which 
might address themselves, more favourably .aan my 
own pet idea, to the business mind. 

I will not at present say more than to call back the 
attention of your readers to the fact, that the point of 
most ready access of all London is at the present 
moment an especial storehouse of crime, filth, and 
pestilence. EPSILON, 





THE PAYMENT OF ART - CERTIFICATED 
MASTERS UNDER “THE DEPARTMENT.” 
Tue cirenlar recently issued by the Department of 

Art, making known the means by which localities 

may obtain the services of an art-certificated master, 

has brought us a number of letters from masters in 
existing schools aud other correspondents. One 
writer, after stating the arrangements uncer which 
schools may be formed, says,—“ ‘There are also cer- 
tain notes for the information of schoo!s of art 
established before the date of these conditions, viz.:— 
‘1. In places where schools of art have been esta- 
blished previously to the date of these r gulations, the 
number of the population under instruction in draw- 
ing, and not the number of the schools, must here- 
after be the rule. There must be at least one per 
cent. of the population taught drawing by the art- 
master, or under his superintendence, or the art- 
master will not be entitled to the annual payment of 
3s.on the prizes fon every child who takes 4 prize]. 


| The children should, if possible, pay an annusl regis- 


tration fee of 6d. If the requisite vumber of one per 
cent. is not reached after August, 1858, the certifi- 
cate, or other allowances to the master, caunot be 


| granted,’ 


There are other regulations which do not affect 


_ existing institutions, so I shall not prolong this letter 


by transeribing them, but merely wish to call your 
attention to the injustice of these new rules. In the 
first place, all the old masters who accepted cffice 
before Mr. Cole was appointed to his preseut position, 
continue to receive their former income, while those 
appointed since have merely a guarautee of about half 


| for a limited period. 


Secondly, if the master do not give instruction to 


| the required number of one per cent. of the popula- 
| tion of the place, his certificate allowance (L0/. on 


each certificate) will not be granted. To meke this 
an impartial rule, it should be carried out universally, 
But in London, under the director’s own inspection, 
there are altogether only 3,198 pupils under instrue- 


tion in drawing, including the students at all the 


district schools in and around the metropolis; a list 


/of which I subjoin from their own printed docu- 


ments :— 
EE ACR LOOPED 110 
Woe i. a, ener 40 
St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse ......... 60 
aE ee Kaci es 73 
MTR di dncascc paseadaxaescmtersss 24 
St. Martin’s, Long-acre ...... BE PH 69 
*Keusington, Gore Houre ........... 62 
SUE. aninesnci «hash cobatanveenesen 35 
Hampstead (uo number given) — 
473 
There are also forty-four public or national schools 
taught. 
Under instruction 1 per cent. would be 

At Birmingham......... 1,483 v. 2,328 
Manchester ............ 966 3,162 
et eae 3,198 ,, 25,000 
ang 341, §=1,352 
Wolverhampton ......... 253, «1,197 
Glasgow 0... ..cceeceeeee 916 ,, 3,290 
Liverpool ............... 2,367 ,, 3,759 
Di iccridesucion. 484 ,, 1,200 


I have ventured on these statistics to prove that 
few, if any, of the schools at present are in a condition 
to comply with these regulations, and I maintain that 
to expect competent teachers to undertake such work 
for such very limited remaneration, is buth unreason- 
able and uujust. If the Depsrtment, or the local 
committees, wish to retain the services of efficient 
men, they must hold out better inducements. There 
appear to be no opportunities for advancement, and 
ail our prospect of promotion seems to be entirely 
stopped. 500, at 6d., 12/. 10s. per anuum; 10 per 
cent. on the above, at 3s. each, as prize pupi s, 7/. 10s.: 
total for the annual instruction of 500 children, 202, 

AN Artist.” 


It would probably be pointed out by the heads of 
the Department at home that much of the duty 1s 





* Since discontinued. 
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benelyr confined merely to supervision of the instruction by | critics and the public received and treated the com-| The analogies of wood are w'ta more beautifal 
mnie. % the art-master ; and, moreover, that his real remune- | petition as if the sole object had been the architec- | natural constructions than are those of stone~ with 
o this 4 ration is iutended to rest on the results of the teach- | tural and sculptural embellishment of the metropolis, | the plant or arboraceous products of the vege! able 
o wide a ing, and not ou the mere registration fee. Moreover, | and the satisfying of the esthetic appetite of the | kingdom—and therefore it is more legitimately em- 
val age { they would say, collateral advantages are secured to| people. Had the subject of competition been a new ployed in overspreadiog forms, such asa ceiling, than 
many him, such as a class for schoolmasters and pupil | metropolitan cathedral, or other great national | stone could be, which has quite different analogies. 
which teachers, with payments also on the results of suc-| monument, there would have been more sense inthis;} The ceilings of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel and 
an my cessful teaching, namely, 30s. for every prize taken | but in offices for the daily transaction of important | other of the later Gothie edifices, where hage pendant 
by a pupil teacher. A private school, willing to take | and indispensable natioual business it shows a forget-| masses of stone, made uniform with the supporting 
ack the instruction on higher terms, must also be named. | fulness of the useful and practical which is not | parts of the vault, evince a desire to emulate in stone 
oint of Above all this, he is paid on the certificates he has | characteristic of the English mind. the powers and capabilities of timber, would have beem 
present obtained from the Department. With these various| A cause of much short-comivg in architectural de- | more rational if exeeuted in timber, and quite as bean- 
‘h, and aids, it is thought, we can scarcely say how truly, that | sign is our not haviug to any reasonable extent drawn | tiful and artistic. Groined timber ceilings would not 
LON, enough is done by the public to aid an energetic and | "pon the resources afforded by the mechanical aud | only give greater completeness and perfection to the 
willing teacher in carrying out the scheme of art | scientific skill and enterprise of our own day, nor | church than the fussy, unquiet, open roofs on which 
oe z instruction which it is intended to offer as widely as | rightly accepted many of the materials that Provi-| the eye looks in vaia for repose, and which are fully 
‘ATED * possible to the public. ‘dence has held ont to us, and which properly used | as liable to be burat as any other; but they would be 
INT. | On this point, Mr. Waliis, in his interesting | might lead to new forms and proportions, and give | better acoustically, and would also have the effeet of 
nent of ae mphlet, “Schools of Art, their Constitution and | rise to new laws of design. ‘Those architects of equalising the temperature—an advantage which 
realities ‘ Management,” just now published,* says,—“ that in | Medisval Europe whose forms we are so servilely cannot be had, whatever the thickness of the walls, 
master, some rural districts, and comparatively small towns, | copying would not have made their windows nor the with nothing overhead but slates and boards. 
sters in one per cent. may be, and, in faet, is, under instrac- | ribs of their groined ceilings so invariably of stoueif,| In great works, and where funds are adequate to 
One tion, is true; but when this rule is applied to such | they could have made iron ones with the facility and | its effective use and treatment, let stone be used in such 
- which places as Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Shef- | cheapnessthat we cau by casting. What lightaudelegant | parts; but it is quite evident that a timber ceiling 
Iso cer- field, &e. a plan like this throws such an amount of | window desigus—des'gns in which many ef the charac- | of the kind I have described cannot with any justice 
of art responsibility upon the masters, for so comparatively | teristic bewties of Gothic tracery could be carried to | be called a sham merely because it is combustible. If 
ViZ.:— small a remuneration, that one can scarcely believe | a greater extent than ia stone—we might exccute in | a building is durably constructed, so mach the better 
on esta- that it is seriously intended to be carried out. In cast-iron, which, well painted, would be as durable as |—it is durable architecture; but it a architecture, 
ous, the Birmingham, and the surrounding district, where there | adamant! Au advantage iu the use of irou groin ribs, however ephemeral, if it be truthfully constructed and 
n draw- has certainly been no lack of success in quietly extend- | over and above their cheapness, is that we should be artistically and consistently decorated. Such structures 
st here- ing the elementary system of instruction, and with a| more unrestricted as to form than iu stone, and be at as the Cathedral of Amiens or the choir ef that at 
one per central school in which there are a much larger number liberty to make ‘greater departure from the curve of | Beauvais, the strain of whose clerestory vaults is 
the art- of young men and youths than iu any other school in | equal horizontal thrust, and this with less need of but- | received and transferred to the earth by buttresses 150 
the art- the kingdom, the numbers have never reached to more | tresses. This bas lately, it appears, been tried in feet high in the air, are a wonderful triumph of con- 
yment of than one-half per cent. of the whole population.” | France. I have often wondered that cast-iron has stractive science; but they are not more truly archi- 
1 prize]. Mr. Wallis bas had long experience, and is entitled | not become the most frequeutly employed material tecture than if their ceilings were constructed of 
il regis- to be heard. The great object the Department have | for spires and lanterns of churches, for which feature wood, with little or no strain, and requiring no flying 
one per im view would seem to be by giving ouly just sufficient | it would have many advantages over stone; it would buttresses. The chief characteristic of such structures 
e certifi- aid to enable an efficieut master, with personal exer- | exert less weight on the supporting tower, it would is their constructive daring, the manifest motive of 
unot be tion, to maintain his position, to extend largely the | be less ‘expensive, and sooner raised, being cast ia | too many of the late Gothic edifices; but if they are 
facilities for learning drawing at the smallest possible | pieces, which could be taken up separately and riveted architecture, it is not the overcoming of mechanical 
ot affect cost to the public. We are very much disposed to | together in their fival position. Beautiful aud aerial difficulties which they exhibit that constitute them 
his letter consider the principle a right one, bat they must take | forms composed of open and pierced work might be such. A building may be worthy, by its mechanical 
vall your eare not to carry it too far: until there isa sufficiently produced in cast-iron, such as have vever been exhi- skill and daring, to be numbered among the wonders 
Iu the strong fecling abroad to ensure the masters a fair | bited in stone, of which latter material there need be of the world. It may have domes and vaults a furlong 
ed office remuneration, Government must aid. We want men | 20 imitation; for general beauty and variety would in breadth, and flying buttresses spanning the firma- 


ment like a rainbow ; but its true place as a work of 
art will depend on the degree of beauty of form and 
proportion it possesses. If beauty was not aimed at, 
it is not architecture. We are pleased by the con- 
templation of fitness of means to end, and by the 
evidence of meebanical and ogastructive mgenuity 


of ability as teachers, and these will not be obtained | be better secured by painting them a colour that would 
unless they are properly paid. | contrast with the stone below. ‘The few instances in 
| which cast-iron has been employed for these purposes 

in modera times, while they prove the advantages to 
| be derived from its application, show, also, the great 
| scope that remains fur improvement io its mode of 


position, 
rile those 
bout half 
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(10/7. on So much has been already said against copyism, | treatment aud development of its capabilities; and if, displayed in the anatomy of a building; but archi- 
neke this that one gets weary of the subject. But it is stili| with the mechanical means and knowledge of the pre- , tecture is a psychical principle, and appeals to hicher 
iversally. necessary to say that copying and designing are two sent day, it were again brought into use, common faculties thau are called into play by the contemplation 
ispection, different things. French palaces are very useful to | sense would, I thiuk, soon lead to its extensive adop- of skilful construction; and such an amount of sup- 
» Seabree> inspire—to provoke emulation. But we can gain | tion. porting material and superabundance of abutment 
t all the nothing by eopying them. Beauty lies sleeping in| But it is to the neglect of wood, and injustice should generally be given to an edifice as to leave the 
is; a list the fallen ruins of the past, in existing literature |done to it as a buildimg material, that 1 would arehitect unshackled in the exercise of his artistic 
ted docu- and art, in the bosom of surrounding nature, and in| more partieularly direct your attention, Timber powers, Architecture is not the offspring of dynamics, 
our daily life; but it will not be invoked by the, has more aud higher structural powers and capa- or the embodiment of the Jaw ef forces: beauty is so 
110 slothful, unthinking imitator. It awaits alone the bilities than stone. It is not only more easily tauch a want of our nature thet we may let our desire 
40 awakening breath of thought and feeling in the! wrought into avy given form of beauty and grace for it overrun present constructive means, and suggest 
60 earnest, trath-bound soul. Copy a window or than stoue, but it will go bey ond stoue, and em- modes of realisation that ideas of utility would vever 
m9 portico or picturesque gable into a design, and you body forms of which masonry is incapable. Aud have led to; aad, indeed, the higher the class o any 
24 have performed no operation of art. These are I do not consider its liability to e nubustion and decay, giveu work, the more the idea of construction will be 
69 results of art-facalties in other men ; bet you have which is so much harped upon, as a sufficient excuse 10 abeyance, and subordinated to the law of beauty. 
62 omitted what coustitutes the essential vitality of a for the ulmost total neglect to unfold its properties. But there is another feature in Gothic architecture 
35 work, and without which, in an artistic point of view, I cannot see why in small churches, where stone to which wood is no less applicable—I mean tie win- 
oe it 18 utterly valueless. Tn exact proportion to the | vaulting is out of | the question as too expeusive, dow, which would be quite as rational and arti-tie if 
473 depth of miud from whieh any work proceeds—the  groined ceilings of wood have not been tried. A formed of Baltic pine timber or oak as it is when 
purity of thought of which it is woven—so high will _ groined vault, formed with bent ribs, as real support- formed of stone. Nay, it is more consistent with the 
al schools it rise in public estimation, so long will it endure. | ing arches, filled in with lath aud plaster or cement, | nature of wood than ‘of stone to aasume such forms ; 
The attempt to originate absolutely new clements is | or with an ornamental boarding, which might be wood is better fitted for designs wherein the material 
t. would be vain aud unnecessury; but we must breathe the | decorated with colour, and perforated at pleasure fur jg necessarily supposed flexible, and the expression 
328 breath of a new life through whatever we draw from | ventilation, would be as beautiful and genuine a of flexibility is sought, as is particularly the case in 
162 the urns of the past, and make them plastic in our | ceiling as could be constructed of any material, the flowing leaf and flamboyant tracery, because it 
000 hands. I believe the Classie architecture, which has| For my owa part, I consider carpentry has here a’ really is flexible to some extent, which the stone is 
352 been so trammelled and stereotyped, is susceptible of | new and untried fied—a much larger one than not, and may be even bent to the flowing lines of the 
197 endless variety in its details and features, and of masonry ever had or can have; for not only are the tracery. 
, 290 the same systematic lawlessness of proportion as the pointed, the cyliadrical, the conoidal, the groined, the We have heard a great deal of Freemasons: I should 
759 Gothic. : domed, the pendentive forms—all that masonry ever like to see a band of Free carpenters. Its pedigree 
200 One evil result, I fear, of this wholesale copying | essayed—at the service of the carpenter, at one-fifth would be as ancieut as its rival’s, for Noab, the 


of exteriors, must have been the production of very! of the expense of stone, but, as before intimated, he 


: A patriarch of masoury, was, I should think, more of a 
impracticable and worthless plans—a result which, | may realize effects all but unattainable in the rigid, 


prove that 
carpenter than a mason. 


, condition 








atain that indeed, comtemporary criticism has too much of a, ponderous sulstance of the masoury, such as bytrellis| | Architeeture being to serve the physical as well as 
such work tendency to bring about. Though in designing new | ribs and pierced work ; and there is seareely a vision the iutellectual and wsthetic wants of man, must be 
unreason- Government offices it was of some political covse-| of beauty that could enter into the archite-tural mind | formed upon various ideas arising out of his neture, 
the local quence to the country that the plans should be such | but what could be executed in the material I am / and constitution, and social condition; and its fine- 

efficient : as would afford. the greatest facility possible for the! advocating—a fact which is certainly a set-off agaiust | art essence—the spirit of the beautiful im building—is 
s. There 2 due administration of affairs, but little was uttered by | the disadvantage of the deficiency in durability, or |eapable of being so formed and adapted to every 
ment, and =| | — e%: the merit or demerit of that part vad rather risk of combustion, for, duly painted, I believe changing circumstance. It ean be as mach at home 
e entirely ey e designs. {he lostractions issued to architects very | timber would be quite as durable as most species of in the humblest cottage as in the royal palace. How- 
; properly required certain indispensable accommoda- | stone. _ever small the structure, it will contain her ; however 


n; 10 per 
, 72. 10s. : 
ren, 202. 


tion for seereturies of state, under and private So far from being under any temptation to imitate large, she can pervade and fill 1. She has no ob- 
secretaries, clerks, messengers, and so forth; but | a stone one with it, a momeat’s reflection would tell us | jection to wood, or iron, or even to cement as the 








atist.” “A paper read hefore the Bducetion Sestion ef the | that the nature and properties of wood rendered it a | material of her tabernacle, any more than to cranite 
heads of National Association for the Promotion of Social Seience, | more fitting material than stone for the expression | or marble; uor has she any partiality with regard 
e - Sj =} . , .: . *y° ‘ , t *. a 
ne duty is seoemnled at Birmingham, London: Simpkin and Mar- | sought in Gothic groined ceilings, particularly that of | to style; all she demands is truth—truth to pur- 
e 4 | oR - ‘ . ~ * A | ¢ : js 
+ Bee p. 622, ante. From the address of Mr. Huggins: | elasticity, which the stone in Gothic is often forced to | pose, to climate, to everything. However stern and 





Liverpool Architectural Society. | assulas to a very absurd extent. | unyielding the requirements of utility, she cau obey 
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the universe, you must give value for this: for every- 
thing you gain you lose something: the thief, it is 
well said, steals from himself. As he who does a good 
action is proportionally enuobled, so he who is guilty 
of a mean one is by that deed contaminated and de- 
graded. You gain money, but you must forfeit what 
all the gold of California could not replace—the con- 
solation and the hope that spring out of the culti- 
vation of your moral nature. You have violated its 
laws, and you must pay the penalty: you have sown 
the wind, you shall reap the whirlwind. 


thein without sacrifice of essence or compromise of 
dignity. She can pierce the clouds in a spire or the 
rock in a cave temple as readily as she spreads her 
meshes over the earth; she can float over the sea in a 
ship, or span the river in a bridge. Utility will 
never demand any form, science will never offer any 
construction, nature or discovery will never present 
any material, but what architecture may appropriate 
and beautify; and so far from these reqnirements 
or gifts being dangerous to the spirit of the beauti- 
ful in building, they will be so many means of its 
further development—so many new lights into fresh 
regions—suggestions for new incarnations and re- 
vealings of its spirit. She must grow with the 
growth of society in civilisation and refinement, and 
press into her service all of nature, science, sculp- 
ture, painting, literature, history that she cau use, 


A quiet conscience in the breast 
Hath only peace, hath only rest. 





THE REVIVALISTS AND THE VERNACULAR 
ARCHITECTURE. 


have reproduced or faithfully aud skilfully adapted 
the Grecian or Roman style. 

Mr. Scott says that ‘‘the wretched incubus our 
vernacular architecture is alien to our race and our 
religion.” Without reverting to the difficulty of proof 
that England ever had a purely indigenous architec- 
ture, I will ask whether such an assertion can, with 
propriety, be made, except by supposing ourselves 
living in the sixteenth instead of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? The religion of this country is, or ought to 
be, Protestant. I have yet to leara that the architec- 
tural forms and details of our buildings have any- 
thing to do with the Reformed or any other Christian 
church, the Roman Catholic not excepted, which em- 
ploys Classic in Italy, and Gothie in Britain. In 
tact, if Mr. Seott’s remark ig carried to its legitimate 
conclusion, the nation must change its vernacular re- 





which will come to her aid when she bids them with 
dance and with song. 
The career of architecture cannot be considered as 


Ir is impossible not to admire the energy and deter- | 
mination with which Mr. Scott is endeavouring to) 
. aid, if not to take the lead, in the onslaught against 
finished until it has asswned aspects suited to every | QJascie architecture as applied in the public and 
climate and every condition—social, religious, moral, | private buildings of the country, No one can for a 


intellectual, and physical—of which man is capable ; | single moment hesitate in acknowledging the desira- 


and until it has recognised every mode of coustruc- | bility of improving what he terms “ the vernacular 
tion, and used every material consistent with its | 


: ge mt with 18 | architecture of the present day ;” and all real lovers of 
nature and properties—until it has availed itself of | pure art must rejoice, that by the pen and pencil, in 
every advantage which the advancing mind of suc- | Genre co well on ia ected practice, the public mind 
ceeding ages may create for it, and possesses a8 many | jg becoming more deeply interested in the inquiry as | 
species and orders of beauty as are found in its great to the capabilities of Gothic for universal application ; 


prototype. 3 : _,, | meaning, of course, the use of Pointed instead of semi- 
When I take such a view of architecture as this, it = 


; sopra ; 8, ©) circular arches, as elements of construction or orna- 
grows in my estimation into a larger thing than it is | mental detail. 


popularly considered. Evgineering, for example, melts | I have been led to make the foregoing remarks | 


into it, and is entirely embraced by the theory. from having read Mr. Seoit’s last essay at the Don- | 
Indeed, 1 cannot state any distinction between archi- | caster meeting of the Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
tecture aud engineering, that will endure in any) in which an interesting résumé is given of the rise | 
broad view of the former. Bridges, for example, are and development of Pointed architecture, its present 
as susceptible of beauty as houses. Bridges, and | position, and future prospects. On that occasion, | 
mills, and aqueducts, and warehouses, and factories— | speaking within sight of the noble parish chureh | 
everything erected by man upon the face of the earth! which js rising under his direction,—surrounded, 
—amay, like the works of nature, have its own species | 





‘they professed. 
/much more elaborately, but I will now only remark, 


ligion as well as its architecture, so that one may be 
consisteut with the other; for there is no denying 


that the “glorions architecture of our forefathers ” 


was certainly in perfect harmony with the religion 
This point might be worked out 


in passing, that Mr. Scott has unwittiogly given one 
of the strongest reasons against the universal adoption 


‘of Medieval architecture. 


Perhaps Mr. Scott will be able to explain more 
satisfactorily on a future occasion how this faithful 


' and earnest-minded band, who are destined to work a 


revolution in architecture, were instinctively led for- 
ward, unbiassed and unguided, to the same object and 


j result; and how it came to pass that when they 


intuitively discovered the “right and the beautiful” 
in the one style, they, at the same time, were made 
sensible of the “intrinsic baseness” of the other. I 
am careful to use his own words, because it might be 
considered that it was hardly possible for an accom- 
plished architect to use such terms, and so utterly to 
depreciate and ignore the works of his predecessors 
and contemporaries. It is true that Mr. Scott imme- 
diately makes a kind of apology, and is afraid that he 





probably, by friends and admirers only, Mr. Scott may . ee gg a aye ge 8 
and order of beauty. be pardoned for having permitted his zeal for his may be considered too illiberal : vut even when he 
adopted style to lead him to utter hard things of | §peaks of the glorious works of Sir Christopher Wren 
others, who from education, partiality, or other cir- | and others, he calls them high-pressure productions ; 
cumstances, may have hitherto failed to perceive and | = = their — a . — — _ to _ 
acknowledge the universal applicability of Gothic, or | JUCS*e by such examples. This chin. — y bs 
to disparage and disallow the beauties of the Classic. disposing of all the architecture of this country, from 

Te fo tar he thet ¥ iene ‘tate week wed the days of Holbein and Inigo Jones to the present 
Poveda anes Aesesed Mea tt I outian breaking | tie, Shows anything but an unbiassed mind ; but the 
a lance or os with so well-prepared aud redoubtable | ‘™ will equally spply to any of the most beantifal 
an antagonist Wemwiae *g Ny ouly a felendly joust monuntents of this or any other country: they are 
and ae mortal encounter, that I propose to Bes all the results of i study — a oo 

> Ae ‘ko will wrant | Whether they are of the purest Greek, Roman, or 
and fen Be se hoe nl aera sake, will grant Gothic,— whether of the earliest ages or the nineteenth 
a ral he rece "We: Bett ceckens we as | ORT Of course, Mr. Scott’s eloquent description 
wan of Ma devebek tend, who aaa helpe d. or are| 0! What our towns and villages ought to be architec- 
still helping, to carry out ‘the “ great artistic revolu- yey —— eee - aegis rage 
tion ;” but as I have knowingly committed myself to | b wNarscis “Middl a . paar fie sly 8 
the adoption of Classic as well as Gothic, according | ”*° to the Middle Pointed or Perpendicular for a 


[The speaker then commented on various works in | 
Liverpool, and urged, in concluding his very able | 
address, that the great element of strength in intel- | 
lectual pursuit is sincerity. | | 

Sincerity (he continued) in the exercise of what | 
powers of common sense, imagination, feeling, or | 
fancy we may possess, will operate like a creative 
spirit that will open to us new worlds of thought and | 
emotion—that will call 

The future from its cradle, and the past 

Out of its grave, and make the present last 

In thoughts and joys which sleep, but cannot die, 

Folded within their own eternity. 
Devotion to the promotion and discovery of truth, in 
whatever department of intellectual and use‘ul pursuit, 
is devotion to good, which must be its end and result ; | 
for truth, in leading to nobler ideas of God and his | 
works, is one with good. But it also directly operates 





beneficially upon ourselves, by at once pre-occupying 
the mind with pure and lofty images, that must inspire 
a distaste for vice. A fall mind, some one has well 
observed, is the true Pantheism: it is only in some 
corner of the brain, that which we leave empty, that 
vice can obtain a lodging. The man who joins in 
some noble pursuit is in less danger of being drawn 
along in an ignoble one. 

I address these words more especially to students, 
and whose guidance I know is a serious consideration 
with their seniors. To them a few earnest words 
touching the conduct of life will not be deemed im- 
pertinent or uncalled for. 

I see before me young men about to go out into 
the world to practise on their own account. A great 
point with such will be how they are to get into prac- 
tice. I am sorry to say that, at the present day, 
success in this is not generally in proportion to the 
artistic and moral excellence of the man—rather other- 
wise; and though I would not by any means have 
them to judge of an architect’s character by his good 
or ill success in his profession, and estimate his in- 
tegrity in the inverse ratio of his acquired wealth, 
yet, if professional advancement were the paramount 
consideration in life, my advice to them would be not 
to be over scrupulous with regard to the means they 
employed. Be not, I would say to them, too careful 
to let your speech at all times correspond with your 
real sentiments, and to follow your own intuitive con- 
victions of what is right. If some well-to-do person 
calls upon you, desirous of building a large house for 
a sum considerably under prime cost, don’t tell him 
what you think of him, or even hint that it is wrong. 
Set to work and see what you can do by an ambiguous 
specification to entrap some unwary builder. What- 
ever your conscience may say about it, don’t “ put 
your foot in it,” as it would be termed, by offending 

those who have wealth. Retain them in some way, 
and you may get rich—ay, and respected, too, by the 
great bulk of your fellows. But tura the other side 
of the medal of life, for it has two sides. By alaw of 
compensation which isin force and operates throughout 


to the taste of my friends, and shall still do the same, 
I must of course acknowledge that I have no claim to 
such a high and orthodox position, but must be one 
of those who are conspiring against our vernacular 
architecture, and indirectly aiding and abetting in re- 
ducing it to its present low state of degradation. It is 


Goths, and sign the pledge, must be accessories before 
or after the fact, to the debasing of the current archi- 
tecture of her Majesty’s realm. 

It has never occurred to me, and probably many of 
my professional brethren are equally ignorant of the 
fact that this pure Gothic movement is a “mighty 
and arduous undertaking.” 


irrespective of another. Circumstances and position 
supersede the necessity for exertion. 


required. Is it not an admitted fact that Mr. Scott, 
at all events, has met with the due reward of his ex- 
ertions, not only in the esteem and confidence of the 
public, but (if such transcendentalism ever thinks 
about it) rewards of a more substantial character, 
and not wanting, also, in full abundance. 

Perhaps one may not fairly appreciate the efforts 
of the excelsior party ; but when men write books 
deliver lectures or make speeches, it is that they 
may be heard of men, and obtain that honourable 
distinction which every true artist or architect aims 
to obtain, not for the sake of fame only, but for its 
collateral consequence (vu/go a subsistence). May we 
not, therefore, assiga equal merits to those who bave 
for its attainment? If Mr. Scott and his compeers 
likelihood, have been as enthusiastic in Greek as they 
now are ia Gothic; and the same genius which pro- 
duces now a five fourteenth-century church would 





gyet ae 





the same object in view, but pursue a different course | 


had lived half a century earlier, they would, in all | 


| 


sometimes abate the difficulties, but never entirely | 


The higher the | 
aim, so much the more are energy and perseverance | 





starting-point? The element of picturesqueness is 
much more dependent upon form and outline than 
details; aud it is easy to fancy a perfectly beautiful 
village or town, in which not a siugle pointed arch 
|nor mullioned window can be seen, nor even a high- 


| pitched roof. It appears to me that a true artist can- 





very hard to be in such a dilemma, but it is evident | not design an intrinsically ugly building. The ar 
that all who cannot at once turn up preterpluperfect | of mind will show themselves, and it will be foun 


| that the uointeresting character of an ordinary build- 
| ing for domestic purposes is to be attributed to the 
| active presence of the mere builder, and the absence 
of the true architect. As the pro‘ession extends its 
influence, so we may hope for a better state of things. 
For one professed architect who originates, there are 


It is usually admitted | @ Score of builders who imitate ; and when Mr. Scott 
that all who desire to excel in art or science must | #84 his friends have decided upon the vernacular, they 
labour hard for distinction. The struggle cannot be | will soon find their best points car. icatured, and every 
exclusive for one branch or section of art or science | principle of propriety detied aud set at nought. 


I perfectly coincide with the résumé of Mr. Scott, 
and his correct description of the origin and progress 
of the movement towards the revival of Pointed archi- 
tecture in our churches. I am also fully prepared to 
admit its surpassing beauty and general fitness, and 
am thankful to all who have laboured hard to make 
its true principles more thoroughly understood. 

The village and town churches are now properly 
eared for, and all persons possessed of any taste or 
feeling must acknowledge that the simple form of the 
village church, with its modern tower or spire, leaves 
nothing to be desired. There is, however, a problem, 
which the revivalists will have to solve, and that is, 
how far the Pointed style can be successfully applied 
to the erection of large churches, in which the preacher 
can be seen and heard by the whole congregation, and 
in which the chancel is reduced to the simple require- 
ments of the Protestant ritual. If it fail in this, but 
which is only a fair test of its elasticity and ada 
bility, it is not too much to anticipate that these 
buildings will be erected in a different style. 

Tn reading Mr. Scott’s remarks upon architectural 
competition as one of the drawbacks to the cause 
which he so zealously defends, it cannot be denied 
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that throughout the whole there is an undue exaltation 
of self and company, and a most unwarrantable depre- 
ciation of those individuals who, though not bitten 
with the Medieval mania, are called upon, in the 
legitimate exercise of their profession, to erect Gothic 
churches. It may be correct that there is an actual 
majority of works in which the true feeling does not 
prevail, and which have been erected by architects 
without Mr. Scott’s arbitrary pale of civilisation; but 
is it not the legitimate result that all cannot be first- 
raters, and that, instead of complaining, he, Mr. Scott, 
ought to rejoice that the principles which have been 
laid down are considered worthy of adoption by the 
majority of the profession, when called upon to erect 
churches or other ecclesiastical buildings? Surely, 
they cannot mean to ride rough-shod over the length 
and breadth of the land, and stamp out all those 
attempts which do not emanate from the learned and 
accomplished few. ‘There are abundance of high- 
pressure buildings which fall to the lion’s share; and 
there must, and always will be, a certain proportion, 
if not an actual majority, of mediocre productions. 


East, it is not improbable that he might find himself 
inclining towards the cognate forms of Saracenic. 
Our graver friend who travels northward, is not 
likely to be cheated out of his first love; but would 
be found, nevertheless, diverging at an opposite angle 
altogether from our Eastern friend; and it is clear 





enough what the result would be. 

Another great difficulty in the way of a universal | 
style is the tendency to travel amongst those parties | 
who chiefly employ architects, whether clergy or laity. 
They, too, imbibe their favourite notions; and on re- | 
turning, not unfrequently wish the realization in this | 
country of something which they have seen in their 
travels. We cannot fancy such an individual giving 
up his crotchet because his architect tells him it is 
not in the indigenous or vernacular style. 

Again, the free institutions of the country are alike 
opposed to any arbitrary rules of practising architec- 
ture. The very fact of the Legislature applying for 
plans for palaces of administration, without defining 
any style, is of itself a convincing proof how unsettled 
men’s minds are on such a subject. ‘The real fact is, 





In leaving this part of the subject, I cannot but 
think that the writer would have done well to have 
omitted the whole of this paragraph. It must be very 
tender ground indeed to revert to the subject of com- 
petition, for no one practised it more universally or 
successfully in the commencement of his career, and 
even now he is found in the list of competitors when 
the stake is worthy of the effort. 

I fally agree with Mr. Scott that Gothic architec- | 
ture, if the Perpendicular period be included, can be | 
adapted with fair success to numberless buildings be- 
sides the church, school, aud other buildings exclusively 
ecclesiastical. I also admit that there is something 
fascinating in the study, and that it is not unlikely to 
take its place, besides other regular styles, in domestic 
architecture, and to have its ardent admirers and ad- 
vocates ; but that it will ever become the native or | 
vernacular style, to the exclusion of all others, I can- 
not believe, and for the following reasons. 

In the first place, the circumstances of the present 
day are totally different to those of the fourteenth 
century, which Mr. Scott proposes as the starting- 
point, from which those who are engaged in the 
attempt to achieve a vernacular style are to aim at 
developments. 

Almost all architecture worthy of the name was 
at that period exclusively in the hands of the educated 
classes, and knowledge and literature were then nearly 
confined to the ecclesiastical body. It is well known 
that the ablest architects were churchmen, that they 
possessed the means as well as the ability to design 
and control the erection of abbeys, monasteries, and 
churches. The dignitaries of the Romish Church em- 
ployed much of their superfluous wealth in the erection 
of buildings calculated to impress the uneducated yeo- 
manry and the poor with feelings of reverence and 
implicit reliance. Whilst, therefore, tne few could so 
completely control the many, it is no wonder that 
masterly performances emanated from their hands, in 
the same way that any autocrat can despotically direct 
the labours of his subjects to the achievement of any 
desired object. There was also a perfect unity of pur- 
pose, and, as usual, one or two master-minds in the 
kingdom ruled over and gave the key-note to all the 
rest. I am confident in the persuasion that, under 
no other circumstances, would the same results have 
been attained. And what is the case now? Is there 
the slightest parallelism? How many ecclesiastics 
and ministers of religion are exactly agreed in their 
opinions? Can ten or even a less number of architects 
be found who think alike on the subject of style? Even 
Mr. Scott claims “ perfect freedom” of thought and 
action to all who agree to start with him from the 
same point. For how long a period would any har- 
mony of movement continue? And how very soon 
would they be found diverging, more or less, from the 
original centre and starting-point. Again, if every 
architect were content with his knowledge of his art 
up to the fourteenth century, and did not seek fresh 
aspirations, there might be some slight hope of 
agreement for a short period ; but presently we should 
find that one, after the harassing fatigues of his 
arduous and painful duties, hurries off to the sunny 
climes of Italy, and feeds his fancy and writes his book ; 
and another goes in the opposite direction, and finds 
food for contemplation and study there. Some may 
visit the East. Now of this we are certain, that the 
journey is undertaken for two reasons, of which a 
search after something novel is not the least 
important. 

1t is curious to watch the result of this. If an 
architect writes a book, and makes pretty illustra- 
tions of this or that arch, and this or that win- 
dow, he cannot help finding that he has fallen 
violently in love with something which he has seen 
under particular circumstances, and considers perfec- 
tion. Perhaps it may be little more than the peculiar 
form of an ogive head, but that fixes the bent of his 


| building when it is done, they do not take that para- 


that though men almost universally admire a good 


mount interest in its design and development; and 
though Mr. Scott appears to think that there is a 
very growing feeling in favour of Gothic architecture, 
Iam inclined to think that it is confined to a com- 
paratively narrow circle. 

That freedom of which we all boast is most cer- 
tainly the greatest enemy to a national style—for 
did John Humphries built his house in the Classie, 
Thomas Williams would, undoubtedly, have his in 
the Gothic. 

This is, I think, taking a fairly philosophical view 
of the whole subject, and when it is also borne in 
mind that fora great number of utilitarian purposes 








a modification of Classic is best adapted, and that for 
engineering works Gothic is nearly, if not quite inad- 
missible, surely it is vain, on the part of the re- 
vivalists, to indulge the hope that we are on the eve 
of accomplishing any but the smallest approximation 
to universality of style. 

I am quite willing to make the attempt in the 
same direction when occasion requires it, but must 
be as free as the air to please myself and others. 

J. HENRY STEVENS. 





BRANCH FEEDERS FOR RAILWAYS. 

Ir is rather a tantalizing circumstance, that brauch 
railways, which ought to have been most profitable 
and extensive traffic feeders to main lines of railway, 
have but too often proved ruinous ; and that the sad 
experience of this untoward result has checked, or 
rather entirely put a stop to, the spread of that 
universal network of railways with which it was at 
one time expected that the whole country would be 
interlaced. 

Amongst the principal causes of this state of 
matters doubtless was the fact that such branches as 
have been made were of far too costly and ponderous 
a description ; but one chief cause of this very costli- 
ness has been the state of the law as regards railway 
gauge in general. By 9 and 10 Vict. c. 57, a uniform 
gauge for all iron roads, of 4 feet 84 inches, was fixed ; 
so that branches were necessarily laid out upon the 
same grand scale in most respects as the main lines 
already constructed. Another cause of expense was, 
and is, the necessity of obtaining special Acts of 
Parliament for every separate branch or feeder. But 
were these minor aad tributary lines to be exempted 
from the main gauge law, and a general Act of 
Parliament passed, promotive of such branch lines, 
and under which all could be constructed at less law 
costs than now, a lighter and more profitable order of 
tributary lines might soon be plenteously spread over 
the face of the land, to the vast benefit of general 





commerce and intercourse, as well as of the main 
trunk and main branch lines already formed, and of | 
others which would soon be added to the general | 
system. As it is, we have, as it were, but the leafless, | 
twigless trunk and large branches of a complete railway | 
system, and from want of the minuter ramifications | 
the great lines languish in a state of comparative | 
atrophy, and the greater portion of the country 
districts are still restricted to the old expensive jog- 
trot system of traffic which prevailed 100 years ago. 
Considerations such as these, apparently, have in- 
duced a well-known architect, Mr. Edmund Sharpe, 
to indite and publish “A Letter on Branch Railways, 
addressed to the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, of 
Alderley, president of the Board of Trade, containing 
suggestions for the creation of a system of secondary 
railways for the agricultural districts.”* In this tract 
the author points out, as we have here done, but more 
fully and explicitly, the hinderances to the expansion 
of our railway system, and suggests the necessary 





* Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. of Paternoster-row, pub- 





studies; and if he were to go another year into the 





remedies. He then proposes tne formation of two 
classes of secondary lines,—the first-class tramway, 
worked either partially or wholly by locomotive 
power, and the second-class tramway, worked by 
horse power, and both differing essentially from the 
ordinary Parliamentary first-class railway, at present 
in use, as in gauge, for example, which he proposes 
to be only 3 feet instead of 4 feet 85 inches. As re- 
gards the diminution of general cost resulting from 
sach a decrease of gauge, Mr. Sharpe observes, that 
the narrow mineral railways of 2-feet gauge and 
upwards, existing in different parts of the kingdom, 
and costing from 800/. to 1,200/. per mile, illustrate 
the extent to which this reduction of cost, dependent 
principally on;width of gauge, may be carried. Three 
feet he considers to be a width which, intermediate, 
a3 it is, between that of the mineral tramway, and 
that of the ordinary first-class railway, would meet 
the requirements of the secondary railways, and he is 
actuated by a certain amount of practical experience 
in the matter, in recommending such a gauge for the 
purpose in views 

There is no reason, he remarks, why extensions of 
this 3-feet tramway should not be carried into every 
quarry, mine, factory, or farmyard, of the valley or 
district along which the line runs; nor why each 
large farmer and occupier should not have his two or 
three trucks, carrying off his produce and bringing 
back his coal and lime; and as is incidentally re- 
marked in regard to the latter of these articles, there 
is no doubt that immense tracts of land now lying 
comparatively waste throughout the kingdom, might, 
by its introduction at a cheap rate of carriage, be 
brought into profitable cultivation. 

Of the disadvantages under which those districts 
labour that are remote from a railway, the author 
gives the following instance, adduced by an agricul- 
turist residing near Portmadoc, in North Wales :— 

“‘ He informed me that the dealers who frequent that 
district, with the object of supplying the great markets of 
the manufacturing counties, have a regularly descending 
scale, in the prices which they offer, as the distance in- 
creases from the point where they leave the rail. In the 
ease of cattle, which are bought by the head, it is difficult 
to register this abatement of price; but in the case of 
pigs, which are bought by weight, it can be closely fixed. 
A pork-butcher, for example, starting from the rail at 
Caernarvon, by the time he arrives at Barmouth, will not 
give so much by 3d. per lb. for the live animal, as he will 
at Caernarvon; the loss, which the farmer sustains, being 
in this case no less.than 15 per cent. on the value of the 
article; an amount sufficient to send the animal 400 miles 
by railway.” 

Our readers know Mr. Sharpe chiefly as the author 
of “ Architectural Parallels,” and other similar works, 
but he has had long connection with the practical 
working of a railway, and is well qualified, by special 
experience as well as general ability, to speak on the 
subject in hand. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE first meeting of the session was held at the 
rooms in Grosvenor-street, on Monday evening last, 
the 2nd instant, Mr. Scoles, V.P., in the chair. A 
long list of candidates for membership was read ; and, 
at the close of the proceedings, Mr. John Clayton 
was elected a fellow. Mr. C. C. Nelson, honorary 
secretary, announced various donations, and Mr. 
Digby Wyatt laid before the meeting an ontline of a 
work on Heraldry, about to be published by Mr. 
John Papworth, calculated to supply a deficiency. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth then read a paper entitled 
“ An Attempt to determine the Periods in England, 
when Fir, Deal, and House Painting were first intro- 
duced, with Remarks on the Processes of the Latter.” 

A discussion ensued on the use of varnish without 
paint, and the value of zine paint, in which Mr. C. H. 
Smith, Mr. Crace, Mr. Godwin, Mr. I’Anson, Mr. 
Ashpitel, Mr. James Thomson, and others took part, 
and was of practical value. We shall recur to it 


| when we have more space at command. 


A rubbing of the brass, which has been prepared 
as a memorial to the late Mr. John Britton, to be 
erected in Salisbury Cathedral, was exhibited. Two 


Angels under a canopy hold a scroll, inseribed,— 


*‘In memory of John Britton, historian of this edifice, 
and author of the noble series of works on the Cathedral 
‘and Medieval Antiquities of England, this memorial is 
| erected [with the concurrenee of the Dean and Chapter} 
| by members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
| to record their sense of the eminent services by which he 
| revived the admiration of Englishmen for the venerable 
| monuments of the taste and piety of their forefathers, and 

gained for these majestic structures the respect 
| foreign nations. d ; 
| Born July 7, 1770, at Kington St. Michael, Wilts. 
| Died January 1, 1857, in London. Buried at Norwood 
| Cemetery, Surrey.” 


Around the whole is an ornamental border, con 
taining in it a verse from the 48th Psalm,—“ We 
have thought of Thy loving kindness, O Lord God, in 
the midst of Thy temple.” 

The brass has been executed by Hardman and Co, 
and will be inserted in a slab of marble. 





lishers, 


Mr. T. H. Wyatt, in presenting the rubbing, said 
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7 ‘tte hi im its erection in| thousands to scoop out our canals with unremitting | castle to embellish interiorly, to do it in unarchitee- 
Salisbury Catheteal pander little difference | and fated toil, as inhumanly ere now has been done | tural discord with the exterior. 
of opinion as to the site betweea the Dean and the | by Eastern despots ; the miserable labourers perisbing | In all these buildings he will carefully remark the 
committee, and this also had been left to him to settle. | in heaps as the work proceeded. We do not want our | varied requirements or, not less important, the various 
’ hundreds of thousands of human cattle to build | omissions; studiously noting all in that important 
* | pyramids, and to be decimated in return. But, be it auxiliary his travelling note-book. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. | spoken with shame, how often do we neglect the great, And thus at length, with a practica/, which should 
On Friday, the 30th u't. a meeting of the members | facilities and knowledge we possess for erecting im- | only be a synonymoas term witn scientific, knowledge 








was held at the hall ia Lyon’s-inn, Mr. J. Norton, vV.P. | perishable structores. How often do we prefer build- | of his profession ; with a coltivated taste not fettered 


in the chair. ‘ing with uostable brickwork, so unsightly that we but trained by rules; and an intimate acquaintanee 
Mr. FE. Mallandaine read a paper on “ Architecture, hasten to cover with a hideous mask of cement,— | with the requirements of the buildings he is going to 
and in connexion with Competition.” A part of this cement, forsooth !—in our weak attempts at something | handle, our architect will design. 
we give in the author's words below. ‘beantiful, something architectural? How often do| He will design in the only sound manner. He will 
A disenssion ensved, in which Mr. Wigley observed we use, evea with our eyes open, the most perishable first fix upon the style he intends to adopt—be it 
that, although it might be utopian to anticipate that description of stone, hardly worthy of the name, and Pointed, Italian, Romanesque, Elizabethan. He will 
they could altogether cure the evils inseparable from then, with an infatuation apparently the punishment | produce his plin, putting every thiog in its legitimate 
the present system of comprtition, still it was com- of the misdeme monr, pitifully search for some indn-— place, studying economy of space with facility of 
petent for them as an association to propose reme- rating compound, to perpetuate the transitory archi-_ access. No waste of room in passages will show 
dies and resolutions for that purpose, and to suggest tecture! itself: staircases will be made of convenient and, 
honesty as well as competency on the part of jadges| All this is very dezrading : we possess an inexhaus- in public buildings, of ample size, and absolutely in- 
in matters of competition, fur without competency tible supply of some of the finest building stone in combustible; and last, thoagh not least, all will be 
there could be no honesty ia judges. It might be the world; aud we content ourselves with cement, or well lighted,—a rather important point now some- 
replied, to any complaints that were made against the the use of some forcign or bastard description of times unattended to by our architects, who most un- 
present system of competition, that there was no material : we even hear of walls of concrete ! We have accountably forget that to sce, it is most necessary to 
code of rules proposed by the profession ; avd although | the largest quantity of iron perhaps of any nation, have /igAt. 
general rales existed in connexion with these matters, and certainly the greatest means of most readily  Witha well-stulied plan the architect will be often 








still unless they were formulated into a code they) 
could not be expected to have the effect they other- | 
wise would. ‘The self-sufficiency of a set of men, 
brought together on a competition committee, was | 
frequently astonishing. They no Imager had the | 
modesty of individuals, but acted with the despotism | 
of nambers; and if an individual architect com- | 
plained, the answer was, two or more heads are | 
better than one, It was, therefore, the du'y of the | 
association and other professional bodics tu show | 
them something like architectural sense on the subject. | 
It would be remembered that the Architectural | 
Association ably moved in this matter in 1849, but | 
nothing definite was done. The cireamstances were | 
different now, and it was their duty to draw up and | 
establish a code of competition, which should be sent | 
for approval to other societies at home and abroad, | 
and with this view he would propose,— 

“(1, That Messrs. Billings, Capes, ‘Colling, Gray, Hay- } 
ward, Rickman, Troefitt and Young, with power to add | 
to their number, be requested to join the members of the 
committee to revise and publish a new competition code, 
first ~— by the Association in 21850. 

2. That it be made binding on all members of the Asso- | 
ciation, present and future, to sign the competition code 
when approved by a special general meeting, after the | 
code has been read at a a meeting; and that any | 
breach of such code shall render the members liable to | 
exclusion from the Association. 

3. That the competition code be published by means of 


@ loose sheet inserted in the professional papers once | 
every year. | 


making it available, and might make it greatly con- 
ducive to rendering our buildings, I will not say fire- 
proof, but less susceptible of taking fire. We have iron, 
and we use only timber,—timber for our floors, roo’s, 
partitions, and, when we want cheap buildings (and it 
is a great mistake to think so), for our enclosures. In- 
stead of semicirenlar arches to our windows, we must 
have straight, or “no arches et all,” which of course 
fail, and produce settlements. Instead of proportion- 
able supports to carry a superincumbent front, we 
throw across a timber breastsummer, supported by 
feeble story-posts, and even that breastsummer pat in 
without any thouzht as to shrinkage or settlement. 
If our partitions mast be of timber, why are they not 
more frequently trussed ? The expense is but trifling. 
If we cannot be fireproof, let us at least not become 
ruinous without fire. Again, is it proper construction 
to carry up two stories of brick walls perhaps 14 
inches in thickness, on nothing but timber or even’ 
iron girders, with a few spare columns under them ? 
What ensnes? DiJapidation! We cannot even re- 
member the wholesome rule of “ Pier over pier; aud 
void over void.” 
But all this is, perhaps, tedions. The knowledge 
of the most approved methods of constractioa of | 
course supposes our student to be well acquainted | 
with all the known systems of roofiag, trussing, | 
framing, vaulting, Xe. 
We now initiate him into the arts of design. But, | 





surprised to find the namber of opportunities which 
preseot themselves for displaying those artistic quali- 
ties which he has been cherishing. I do not mean 
that lavish ornamentation which I might almost 
stigmatise as seulpturesque disfigurement, and which 
is of no higher order in architectural attainments 
than the profuse staining in the steel of the Dimascus 
blade ; bat I do mean those graces of position, out- 
line, he'ght, and those ineffable reaks so dear to the 
mere chiaro-scuro architect, equally dear with those 
heaven-loving and nicely-balanced cloud -espped 
towers, so dispensable for effect. 

Every beauty conspicuous and requisite in an eleva- 
tion can be prodaced as well after as before a care- 
fally-studied plan, with the additional satisfaction of 
having a building suitable interiorly for its purpose, 
without which, it is superfluous to add, it cannot be 
suilable at all. 

There have been some very good remarks made as 
to what I may term speaking buildings. I mean 
those that shall declare, on mere external inspection, 
the purpose to which they are devoted. This is en- 
tering into a rather useless and too refined theory or 
attempt. 

It is very easy, no doubt, to erect what may be 
termed selfish-looking buildings—buildings thai seem 
to say to the spectator—“ Do not look at me ; 1 have 
not laid myself out to be looked at, and have no pre- 
tensioos to beauty ;” the designer of them, of course, 


4. That a copy of the competition code be for-\as Sir Joshua Reynolds said, “ Nothing ever out of solacing himself with the reflection of their intrinsic 


warded by the secretary of the Association to every com- | 
petition committee, with a request that it be adopted, so | 


nothiag came.” What is design? Itis not copying | 


internal value. Poor idea! As though it is not as 


as to allow of the members of the Association taking part | Some good example. It is not using column, entabla- \cheap to be beautiful (I mean architectarally) as 


in the competition. 
5. That a special competition fund be raised by the | 
Association from among its members and their friends, to | 
carry on the expense of publishing. | 
6, That every member of the Association, who is also a | 
member of the Institute, be invited to concur in a memo- 
rial to the council of the Institute, representing what has | 
been done and resolvedon by the Association, and calling 
upon the Institute to do the same. 
7. That the same invitation be sent by the officers of | 
the Association to all the other architectural associations, | 
at home and abroad; and that either the president or the 
secretary of the Association, or both, be requested to 
communicate with the local and professional papers, in 
the name of the Association, whenever any defects on 


competition judgments are pointed out to them, or come 


under their notice.” 


Mr. Benwell seconded the resolutions ; and after | 


remarks by Mr. Capes, Mr. Rickman, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Bunker, the resolutions were carried. 





THE PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE.* 

WE suppose our student by this time to be well 
acquainted with all our modern appliances in con- 
siruction. And here, I may remark in passing, that 
wonderful as are some of the ancient structures in our 
own land, and more wonderfal, perhaps, some of far 
distant countries,—of some of which the method of 
eonstruction seems to have been lost to us for ever, 
——-we must, if we even lay ourselves open to the 
charge of self-glorifieation.—we must congratulate 
ourselves on being in possession of some of the most 
wonderful contrivances for increasing the weak power 
of haman hands, and carrying out the boldest of 
human ideas. The travelling-crane, the steam-engine, 
the pile-driving machine, the even mechanical use of 
rails, for lessening the labour of traction in the econ- 
vevance of materials, are a few of our modern buasts, 
which enable us, when we earnestly put forth oar 
powers, to erect structares of wonderful size and im- 
portance, and with a speed hitherto unrivalled in the 
anuals of building. We do not require our tens of 
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pilasters in coatinuition, and rouad the edifice: this 
is simply attempting to conceil our want of design. 
It is not the insertion ofan evenly balanced number of 
wiadows (though most probably an odd number) | 
with the prettiest aud strictly proportional allow- 


| ance of architrave, pediment, and console to orva- 


ment them; the use of a few rustications, or even 
that all-important triumph, the introduction of a 
few lesser or greater breaks in the frouts, producing 
that delightful play of light and shade so refreshing 
to the artistic mind. | 
| These are all nothing: they form but the keyboard, | 
the notes, the strings—the means, the appliances. 
These latter are not music; the former not design. 
We wust make our young architects acquainted 
first with the mechanic] parts of his fine art; make 
him draw as rapidly as he can write, until, in fact, to 
draw will be the easier expression of the two of his | 
ideas. We must give him the grammar of his art, 
the known rules of taste, of proportion. We must 
feast his .:'ad with the contemplation of the best 
examples of ancient or modern architecture, streau- 
ously warning him against copying; point out their 
beauties and their defects in regard of taste; keep | 
him from a superfetation of ornament, which is mere 
gaudy aud very expensive trifling. We must even 
teach him the much-reviled five, or more properly 
three orders, We must teach him to tint, by way of 
distinguishing the various materials shown ia his 
drawings ; and here carefully prevent him from run- | 
ning into any excess of skybrush and colour; so that. 
he shall not produce ‘a sky befure or after able to. 
constract a roof under it.” 
After these elements, he will do well to connect a 
little his ideas by visiting existing structures—say 
churches, hospita!s, theatres, baths, club-houses, &e, 
Xc.—not, of course, neglecting the requirements of 
the more homely but much more frequently required 
domestic dwelling-house or mansion, with all its. 
varied appurtenances of closets, libraries, music-rooms, | 
and, perhaps, studios, &e.—never contemplating the | 
| possibility even, if he have a mansion or a ducal | 





| which is very appropriate. 


|ture, and triglyph, with a proper proportion of | ugly ! 


What necessity is there for making our workhouses 
and warehouses appear mere /abour prisons? We 
can, of course, with great propriety, make our prisons 
gloomy-looking, sombre, and massive, well expressing 
their use ; and easily, in connection with the strength 
and solidity required in them. Our theatres may 
overflow exteriorly with scalptured representations, 
or even paintings, treating of the ga‘ety and levity 
with'n. Our palaces may denote regal magnificence 
and that grandeur inseparable from large buildings, 
But what is to distin- 
gnish these latter from the palatial club-honse, the 
ducal mansion, or the busy gigantic hotel? I forgot. 
The red-coated sentinel and the awe-inspiring solitary 
lion, and solitary unicorn, holding undivided, but oh ! 
how dign fied sway, over their respective 24-inch by 
24-iuch pillars! But is this architecture ? 

After having so far superiatended our stadent as to 
make him master of all the arts of desiyn, we have 
yet an important duty to perforin by him, and cause 
him to a quire yet other information, though by some 
considered not necessary, even to the accomplished 
architect. It is, nevertheless, a very important 
branch of his all-embracing profession, and, in some 
cases, knit up with his very existence. I allude 
more particularly to surveying, which includes the 
merstring up, priciog, and estimating of buildings. 
It is very rarely, perhaps too rarely, found that both 
the architectural portion (I mean that which relates 
to design) of the profession, and the estimating and 
valuing portion, are successfully practised by the 
same individual ; but its principles, at least, should 
be well known to the arehitect. It is first of all im- 
possible to successfully carry it on without an in- 
timate acquaintance with all the practical details of 
building: it requires the knowledge of all trade 
customs as regards pricing and valuing. ‘I'he com- 
petent practice of it involves almost an apprenticeship 
to the building trade. 1 need hardly remark that a 


man may be a very good surveyor, but a very sorry 
architect, in an art point of view. 
I have not alluded to the practice of land-survey- 
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ing, a knowledge of which, at least to a limited ex- | not asked to go, brick in hand, but neither is he| 
tent, will prove useful to the architect ; but is gene- | scrupulously to refrain from putting in the way of his | 
rally followed by itself, and is incorporated, perhaps pupil the least advantages or facilities; to dismiss | 
too generally, with the practice of the so-ealled | him at the expiration of his articles, in an archi- | 
engineer. | tectural point of view, a mere overgrown boy. The) 
I think that I may here supply an amplification of | apparent utter want of honesty in all this is unac- | 
my title and definition of architecture, and again | countable, except on the supposition that professors 
name it as divided into civil architecture, embrac- | are unwilling to train up skilled youths who some | 
ing all domestic buildings, theatres, baths, hospitals,| day might rival them in their practice. 
palaces, club-houses, &c. ; ecclesiastical architecture,| With the result before our eyes, it seems to the | 
specially devoted to cathedrals, churches, and chapels, | interest of architecture, and certaivly to that of the 
parsonage-houses, &c.; marine architecture, including | young student, that he do not enter an office until, by | 
all docks, harbours of refuge, light-houses, bridges, | study, untrammelled by the monotony and stupid 
quays, &c.; military architecture, or fortification, | routine of an office, he have well qualified himself. 
including all fortresses, towers, ramparts, and the The money saved in premium will go far towards 
effects of artillery on them, &c.; and, finally, xava/ paying skilled professors in the various branches 
architecture, or the art of ship-buildiog, including for imparting their valuable information, and when 
the best methods of propelling, &e. | able to present bixise!( without blushing as an aspirant 
Is not a railway or a sewer a work of the easiest | te architectural honours, a half-year respectively im| 
accomplishment to an educated surveyor? Is there} the effiees of two or three architects in tolerable pras| 
anything so insuperable in the construction of tun- | tiee, imerder to acquire the busisess-like portion of 
nels, arches, and the forming of embankments? Is | hie practice, will thee enable him te become what he 
there ever any skill shown in the present construction ‘uever will he, or bat after subsequent years of weary- 
of these necessary appendages to railway progression, ing Iabeur, under the present system of being taaght 
that architects should, from incompetence, be shut | by a iti 3 
out from ¢/iem, or from the superintendence of our| Amd ifsueb be his fate, he will find himeelf with a 
bridges 2 ' lucrative practice at a time when, as things are at 
Is there any science in our numerous suspension | presemt mammaged, he would be only am out-of-date 
bridges, including even Niagara and the Menai, architeet’s assistant. 
designed and superintended by men deep in Algebra, Tn Lendon, certainly, with its manifold adwamtages 
but apparently absolutely ignorant of gravitation ? so clearly made out by our friend Mr. Capes, he eon!d 
To reproduce the sensible ideas of the late Mr. | not fail terender himself accomplished. I need bardly 
Flmes (father to the architect of St. George’s Hall), | say, thet fromall these advantages he is forthe present 
is not an architect as well adapted by his searching, kept, by the ehaim of pupilage. I therefore hail with 
studious, and intelligent character to grapple with | peculiar satisfaetion tae resolution, a» some slight 
even quite new opportunities, as a man in most cases mitigation of the evil, recently passed by this Asso- 
raised from the ranks (to use a military phrase), from ciatiom respeeting the Saturday half-holiday. If he | 
the recent handling of the spade and the wheelbarrow ? be able alse to seeure the advantages of foreign travel | 
The erecting of fortificatious (I do not quite mean im art-hallowed regions, his education may be pro- 
impromptu defences in an enemy’s country, though this , moumeed near its completion. 
might be embraced,—why should not armies have | In all these matters much might be done by the, 
their architect as well as their chaplain or their sur-' Association and the Institute: at present, I fear, our 
geon >)—the erecting of fortifications by the so-termed efforts have too much the appearance of supplying the 
Royal Engineer is at best but a usurpation by him of eyil effects of the negligence or incompeteuce of our 
the province of the architect, as the ordnance surveys professors. : 
by our worthy sappers and miners are a trenching on 
the employment of our civil land-surveyors. 
Were I to enter more in detail into the require- | <p 
ments of the architect, I should class his studies for | HEALTH. 
theoretical attainments under the heads of geometry, | |THE nioth annual report of the sanitary condition 
a portion of a/gebra, conic-sections, plave and deserip- of the City of London, by Dr. Letheby, deserves the 
tive, /ine-drawing, dynamics, stone-cutting, carpen- careful consideration of ull who desire the welfare of 
try. Proceeding, we should then have the study of the community. ‘The facts stated in this report ought 
perspective and colouring, with the laws of shadows, to have a great effect in rousing the energies of those 
or sciography, all these of course, fom works on the Who have charge of other communities. It appears 
special subjects. that out of the City population of nearly 130,000 
The importance of a well-stocked /idrary cannot Souls, there died in the course of the yesr 2.904 per- 
be too much insisted on. In fact, it is the life sons. This is at the rate of 22°3 per 1,000 of the 
and source of all architectural knowledge ; and for a inhabitants; or it is one death amongst every forty-five 
list of books, I cannot do better than refer youto one Of the living. This is called 9 per cert. below the 
furnished by the late Alfred Bartholomew, in his general average, and represents a saving in the year 
sterling work on “ Architecture and Specifications.” | of 286 lives. We learn that it is only nine years 
Without reading, we can know comparatively nothing: since a proper health establishment was formed in 
all previous experience and knowledge ‘are to us| the City, and that since that time the deaths have con- 
absolutely lost. What time and labour are required Stantly decreased, and have been reduced from the 
for him to behold with his own eves but even q | annual number of 3,763 to 2,904, the number above 
small portion of architectural building practice! And stated. The difference is 859, or closely upon 1,000 
yet, as though either bliad to its advantages, or too lives ; and it is well worthy of remark, that this great 
jealously susceptible as to the use to which it may be saving has been maialy effected in one district, viz. 
turned, with what sedulous care are the greatest the cevtral. 
facilities in this respect kept out of the reach of the| _ We glean the following remarks :—“ There are some 
modestly aspiring English student! With what slow Places where the mortality is still bigh: in fact, a 
solemnity are the jealous doors opened to the intra- cload of death is always hanging where the vitality of 
sion—of whom ?—The younger members of their own the people is slowly sapped, and where disease makes 
profession !—by an tmamiable assemblage. easy conquest. It is not enongh that these places are 
We must give their dae prominence to the lectures, continually the haunt of such endemic maladies as 
to be obtained at the London colleges, aud—oh, phthisis, fever, and the other putrid class, bat oftea 
how sparing the number !—at the Royal Academy. they become the seats of stronger pestilence. Dr. 
Now, if I have not already wearied you, I will Letheby remarks that it does partners within bis 
make what will, no doubt, appear, to orthodox ears, a Province to discuss the means of education which will 
very treasonable assertion. I think if a complete enable the poorer classes to properly appreciate 
revolution were the consequence of it, the effects and attend to sanitary arrangements, and con- 
would be most beneficial. 1 wish to assert, that ali ‘™tes:—* But I cannot help saying that there seems 
thut I have pointed out may be successfully studied ' ™& to be an easy way of doing it. Raise up but a 
and acquired bya learner in the profession with far '™ houses that are well adapted for the necessities of 
more advantage to himself in his own home, than int PO and you will soon find that they are strong 
the office of the most eminent practitioner, great as 





REPORT OF THE CITY OFFICER OF 


incentives to the forming of better habits, and to the 
might be what he could there pick up. With a great S¢kiug for better homes. The spirit of emprovement 
pecuniary saving to himself, and the ultimate ad. CA 4s led to the destruction of the poor man's 
vantage also of self-reliance, and withont those 44% has had but little regard for the pom man's 
impediments (they are nothing else) of tracing and wants ; and, after all, the _ jesty of a great city may 
copying drawings, writing» letters, copying bills of be but the glittering diadem upon the front of 
- Death.” 

The average mortality of the city is 22°3 in the 
1,000 :* there are, however, some parts where the 


quintities, and those numberless ins and outs of 
dreary oceupied idleness, so familiar to the present 
genrition of young architects. : - 
‘The weary five or seven years are listlessly dracged death-rate amounts to 27 in the 1,000. The following 
through with no object by the pupi/, aad with adie. nombe rs show the great loss which takes place in 
play of the most utter indifference, perhaps, by the YES lives :—OF the 2,904 deaths for at a 
master. He has promised “ to teach and instruct, or 1168 occurred amongst infonts of less than 5 years 
oa . ~ oe . ¢ ; rneted 2? 3 . ¢ is gs f r 4 gts HBR ES aves 
all of cours, in which the pop i iguoeet. He inane iss .pS, an? fo! Boelend eat he rate of 
© } ? ” 
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of age; 193 between the ages of 5 and 20; 391 be- 
tween 20 and 40; 522 between 40 and 60; 549 
between 60 and 80; and only 86 after the fifth epoch 
of life. Of a thousand persons, therefore, who died 
last year in the City, 400 did not reach their fifth 
year, 466 died before reaching their twentieth year, 
601 before the third epoch, 781 before the fourth, 
970 before the fifth, and only thirty were left to 


| struggle to the sixth epoch. ‘The doctor remarks :— 


“As in the vision of Mirza, therefore, we may see 
the bridge of human Jife, with its 100 arches that span 
the city. We can see multitudes of people striving 
to pass over it; and as we look more attentively, we 
may see the passengers dropping through the traps 
and pitfalls of the bridge into the great tide that 
flows beneath. But faster than in the dream of 
Mirza is the falling through of the crowd that 
struggles to pass over, for thicker and closer are the 
hidden traps and pitfalls that beset the way. Of the 
thousands who emerge from the dark cloud that hangs 
about the bridge’s entrance, only one or two will 
reach the hundredth arch ; more than a third will have 
dropped through before they have traversed the 
twentieth part of the way ; more than half before they 
have got to the crown of the thirtieth areh; and by 
the time the remnant of the crowd have reached the 
middle of the bridge, there will be but three-tenths 
oi all the number tottering on.” 

The difference in the proportion of infant death in 
various unions is worth notice. 

The number and time of the deaths of those engaged 
in different pursuits is an important consideration. 
Of all the males at twenty years of age and upwards, 
the deaths per 1,000 were 22°5; but “the different 
classes of society have contributed very unequally to 
the aggregate,—for butchers, poulterers, and fish- 
mongers, shopkeepers, and merchants, have died at 
the rate of only 15 or 16 in the 1,000; while tailors, 
weavers, shoemakers, printers, and compositors, have 


; suecumbed at the rate of from 20 to 23 in the 1,000. 
| Phe death rate of blacksmiths and gasfitters, painters 


and glaziers, dyers, bargemen and watermen, is 28 to 
30 ia the 1,000 ; cabmen, draymen ,ostlers, and stable- 
keepers, at the rate of 31 in the 1,000, clerks and 
needlewomen, at from 34 to 35 in the 1,000; and 
the London working classes of carpenters, masons, 
and labourers, at from 43 to 45 in the 1,000. We 
notice that while the merchant, shopkeeper, and 
domestie servant, will live, taking the average, tll 
nearly 57 years of age, the printer and compositor 
lives but to 45. It is true that the late hours and 
confinement partly cause this large destruction of the 
lives of a valuable class of workers; but as we have 
before hinted, the bad ventilation and other ill 
causes which are allowed to exist ia many printing- 
offices, are chief means of producing this mortality 
which is so much above the average. 

The average life of womea is 55, but the poor 
needlewoman drops into her grave at the average age 
of 40. 

After some remarks on the various diseases which 
have been, more or less, fatal, the reporter proceeds to 
enumerate the sanitary improvements which have 
been effected in the year: 5,294 houses have been 
examined, and 2,131 orders have been issued for 
various sanitary improvements. The inspectors have 
furnished detailed aceounts of the state of 4,715 
rooms, cach of which has been carefully measured, 
and cirenmstantially described in respect to its 
cleanliness, state of repair, rental, and the number 
aud condition of its inhabitants. These rooms 
were tenanted by 3,755, and these figures show 
what a large proportion of these poor people can 
ouly aifurd the rent of a single room: in these 
rooms there were 15,277 persons. 

In 125 of these rooms there were found 624 per- 
sons. Several cases of overerowding are given, bat 
Dr. Letheby remarks that, in connection with these, 
be hopes soon to have them all registered as common 
lodziug-houses ; and that when this is accomplished, 
and the inspector of lodging-houses appointed, it will 
be the means, through the statutory powers of the 
Act of 1851, of putting a check on the unwholesome 
pract.ccs of such places. 





SEWERAGE OF IpswicH.—The town couneil of 
Ipswich have agreed to a plam of sewerage for the 
town submitted by Mr. Peter Bruti to the sewerage 
committee, and recommended by them for adup- 
tion by the council. Mr. Bruil proposes the 
formation of a main isterceptiug wer equal to 
214 miles in length, and other works. ‘Ihe estimated 
net cost of executing the wheie, including outfall 
works for storage of storm-waters, lateral sewers aud 
street drains, but exclusive of compeusal on to owners 
and eeeupiers of private property, 13 25,794/. odds, et 
which sum 21,479/. odds is for Ipswich town, and 
4,315/. for Sioke suburb. Compensation, Xe. imelu- 
sive, the probable expenditure in ail is estimated at 


30,0007. 
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SCALE OF! FEET 


PLAN OF THE BROTHERTON MEMORIAL. 














THE PROPOSED BROTHERTON MEMORIAL, | which is cut outof the rock,and covered byan equilateral | is of gilded and incised metal, and the spindle or rod 
SALFORD. brick arch, it is intended to throw another, in four | is brought down through the spire to the ——- 
; ; ; e various half-brick rims, abutting on skew backs, cut out of | of the groining of the roof, and there secured by a 
een aon bpm nace tie tes for the solid rock, with the spandrils filled up to the | nut and screw, which will be so arranged as to be 
a memorial to the late Mr. Brotherton. ground line with brickwork, the whole of which, | hidden by the foliage of the centre boss, at the inter- 
Mr. Brotherton represented Salford in parliament with the arch itself, will be set and fully flushed in sections of the moulded ribs of the roof. The whole 
twenty-four years, and during the whole of that time with cement, to form a level platform, for the monu- | of the stones in the monument are to be dovetail 
all his election expenses were defrayed by his friends ment above. The vault being much longer than the | keyed, and dowelled together with slate. 
and constituents. Two full-length portraits of Mr, base of the monument, it is proposed to leave an| The setting of the whole work (except where 
Brotherton were obtained in his life-time—one by trance at one end, easily communicated with by the | before mentioned) is proposed to be in ground blue 
Bradley, of Manchester, and the other by Westcott, removal of the stone slab with which it is intended to lias lime and sand, composed of pounded stone, as 
of Liverpool and presented to the corporation of Cover it. The whole of the monument was to have been used for the monument. 
Salford, and deposited respectively in the Town-hall erected in Halifax stone, but it has been suggested | The mason’s work is to be tooled: not the usual 
and the Salford Royal Free Museum and Library in to adopt the magnesian limestone, from the Mans- | striped work bearing that name, but what is designated 


Peel-park. field Woodhouse quarry, near Mansfield, of a similar down in that part of the country as boasted work. 
The subscriptions received since his death, in kind to that used for the Martyrs’ memorial at |The illuminated shields around the base of the spire 
January last, for a memorial to his memory, already | Oxford. The matter is now under consideration. ‘are intended to contain the arms of Manchester, 


exceed 2,500/. Of this sum 1,000 guineas have been| The design consists of an octagonal base, with | Salford, and the adjacent important towns, im- 

appropriated to a statue in bronze, by Mr. Noble, angle buttresses, on a stepped and weathered founda- ‘mediately connected with them. : 

of London, to be erected in Peel-park, and 500 tion. Between each buttress is an arcade, consisting | The lower shields on the base over the niches are to 

guineas have been set apart for a monument over his of five niches and figures. On the first stage of be illuminated, as to be determined by the committee, 

grave in the Salford new cemetery. The remaining the monument is introduced a draperied urn, under aud the space under the niches, and between them, 

1,000/. or upwards, is intended to be invested, and an open groined canopy, supported by pillars, and | and the top of the weathered base, to contain the 

the interest annually appropriated, for the purchase ecclesiastical figures. The base or foundation for | "Scriptions, the divisions for which on the four sides 

of books, to be presented to the Salford Free Library, the pedestals on which they stand is to be Will be as under :— 

and other kindred institutions, in order, say the com- formed out of one stone, as also is the arched and| 1st. His character, as a master and merchant. 

mittee, that his memory may be perpetuated,and his ex- | groined roof over the figures, by the adoption of; 2nd. His character as a relative and friend. 

cellent example constantly brought to our remembrance, which arrangement the requirement of metal cramps! 8rd. His character as a veteran, for the principles 

and that of our children and descendants, by testi- is to be avoided, and the tie or binding of the whole | he advocated in parliament during his long repre- 

mony as decided and enduring as the love, esteem, and | made complete. sentation of the borough of Salford. 

regard of a grateful constituency, and of devoted and, The spire above is hollow, with a solid top stone,! 4th. The tribute offered to his memory by those 

attached friends, can devise.” which will reach about one-third of the distance! whose munificence has caused the erection of the 
Annexed we give a view of the proposed memorial between the finial of the vane and the top of the | monument. 

anda plan. Over the arch covering the present tomb, binding stone over the figures last named. The vane; The whole of the stones in the base of the monu- 
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ment are intended to be the entire thickness of the | completed. The alterations comprehend, among 
walls, The work has been undertaken by Mr. | others of importance, the opening of the chancel and 
Thomas Richard Williams, of Lombard-street, Man- | tower arches, so that an unobstructed view is now 
chester, at the outlay named in the printed instruc- | obtained from the east to the west end. The gallery 
tions, viz. five hundred guineas. has been cleared away, and the plan has involved the 
It is expected that the monument will be completed | destruction of the old high pews: in their stead, the 
by the month of Angnst, next year. church has been filled up with seats of one height, 
The architects are Messrs. Holmes and Walker, of | and of the same design as the old seats left at the west 
Manchester, who obtained the first prize, and have|end. This has given a considerable increase in the 
been commissioned to carry out the works. number of the sittings. Amongst the other alterations 
may be noticed a new pulpit and reading-desk, a new 
: ringing-floor, over the tower-arch, with access by a 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. new circular staircase in the north-east angle of the 
Oxford.—Amongst the long vacation improvements | tower. A new vestry has also been made on the 
enumerated by a correspondent of the local Herald, | north side of the chancel, and the chancel has been 
are the following :—The Chapel of Exeter College, | restored. Flues have been constructed under the 
which will be the largest building in Oxford, has paving by means of which the whole of the building | 
reached the springiugs of the windows. The opening | can now be heated. The plans had been previously 
of Balliol Chapel we have already noticed. At submitted to, and approved by the Beds. Archeolo- 
Magdalen Chapel Messrs. Hardman, of Birming- | gical Society, who made a grant towards the expense 
ham, have put up the first window of the series | of restoration. ; . , ; 
with which it is proposed to replace the grim| 2eading.—A necessity having arisen for increased 
dark old saints which have kept the light out so | accommodation in the Baptist Chapel, King’s-road, 
long. The colours are rich, and the drawings | application was made to a limited number of archi- 
would be good if the figures were not all so| tects to furnish designs for enlarging and improving 
stumpy. The paintings in the chancel of Holywell | the chapel, vestries, and school-rooms ; and they have 
Church are steadily proceeding, and are likely to unanimously selected one by Messrs. Poulton and 
become a great object of attraction. The ruined pin- Woodman, of this town. The plan selected proposes 
nacles of St. Mary’s, to say nothing of green and | to extend the chapel in front, building a facade to the 
shattered casements, and ruined walls and pavements, | King’s-road, with lobby entrances to the body of the 
still continue to disgrace the University and to spoil | chapel and galleries, which are so arranged as to 
the High-street. The parish, it is added, has con-| provide separate means of egress from the various 
sented to contribute one-half of the estimated cost of | perts of the building. It is proposed to alter the 
its restoration. ceiling of the present edifice, and to construct a dome 
Cuddington.—The village church of Cuddington | 1 the centre, the upper half being of glass. The 
having fallen into a state of decay, has been restored | lighting will be at night by a gaselier, suspended from 
by Mr. Street, from voluntary contributions, assisted | the centre of the dome. The ventilation will be 
by the representatives of the late Mr. Baker Morrell. | through the dome. The pews are to be re-arranged 
The church, which is dedicated to St. Nicholas, is in /on a plan which will, with the enlargement, add about | 
the Decorated style, with some late additions, and has | two-thirds to the present accommodation. The 
a chancel, nave, two aisles, and a fine old tower. The | Chapel will be heated by warm-air flues under the 
roofs are entirely new. The church is re-fitted | aisles. — . 
throughout with open seats, the western gallery taken Basingstoke.—The foundation stones of the two 
down, and the tower thrown into the church. A | mortuary chapels in the cemetery have been laid. 
vestry has been added on the north side of the chancel. The chapels are to be in the Gothic style of the 
The pulpit is of stone. The whole of the church is Decorated period. Each chapel will have a spire. 
laid with Minton’s black, red, and buff tiles. The | Bath stone facings with flint panels are the materials 
chancel is fitted up with oak seats for the choir, with | Of which the walls will be composed. Vestries will 
two prayer-desks at the ends for the clergy, and its be attached to each building. The entrance is im the 
pavement is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, encir- old half-timber style, standing on a platform excavated 
cling slabs of white marble. A stained east window, | 0Ut of the embankment. A timber bridge will unite 
designed by Mr. Street, was not ready at the re-open- | the levels of the cemetery across the approach-road. 
ing by the Bishop of Oxford. The entrance-gates are to be immediately under this 
Cambridge.—The restoration of the church of St. | bridge, and will be of ornamental cast iroawork. The 


Mary-the-Less has been decided upon, and a sub- walks and roads are to be laid out in various serpen- 
scription was commenced some time ago. A beginning | ™e lines, and one of the walks will form the only 
of the works in contemplation (the uew roof) will be | ¢parating mark between the consecrated and uncon- | 
made in the spring or summer of uext year, and care | Seerated portions. The preservation of the well- 
is being taken, according to the Chrowicle, that the | Known ruins of the “ Holy Ghost” Chapel is con- 
work shall be executed in a manner worthy of the a The architects are Messrs. Poulton and 
original beauty of the building. Ia order to effect | Y0O¢man. . 
this, the san and fellows of St. Peter’s College, Winchester—The parish church of St. Bartho- 
and some other subscribers have doubled their sub- lomew Hyde, under the superintendence of Mr. Colson, 
scriptions, and a little more assistance from the public | 4tchitect, has been repewed on anew floor. Mr. John 
will secure the accomplishment of the work. The | Brown, builder, was the contractor. 
sum of 1,300/. is required in order to executethe} Chead/e.—A chapel, in the Gothic style of archi- 
roof in oak. tecture, from plans by Mr. J. Wilson, of Bath, eapa- 
Deddington.—A vestry was lately held at the | ble of seating about 100 persons, has been opened at 
Town-hall, Deddington, for the purpose of recon- | Alton. 
sidering the report of the diocesan architect as tothe | Sedgley. —The new Congregational Chapel, at 
present dangerous state of the parish church, and of | Sedgley, has been opened for divine service. The site 
devising means for restoring the same, and also to | fronts the road from Sedgley to Deepfields, and the 
decide upon the necessity of removing the gallery, now | building will accommodate 400 adults and 150 chil- 
so injuriously abutting against the south aisle, and | dren, with provision, when side galleries are added, 
the best means of providing necessary accommodation | for increasing the number of adults by 156. The 
for the parishioners. It was unanimously resolved— | builder’s contract was },346/. and the cost, including 
“That heavy and very general repairs appearing to be | other expenses, is 1,362/. ls. ld. The form of the 
absolutely necessary to our parish church, as well as | chapel is rectangular, 66 feet 6 inches long by 37 feet 
the removal of the gallery in the south aisle thereof, | broad. The entrances are on each side leading to 
the most efficient plan to be adopted would be to | side aisles, from which the seating (which is opea 
endeavour to effect a general restoration of the church, | framed), is approached at the further end: elevated 
by which means, upon a uniform and simple mode of two steps above the aisle floor is the table pew so 
arrangement, many additional sittings would be gained | arranged that it can be used as a platform at public 
by the removal of the gallery, and that the same be meetings. Over the entrance lobby is an end gallery 
endeavoured to be carried out by voluntary contribu- | for children. The roof is open timbered, ceiled across 
tions, without resorting to a compulsory rate.’ A | the collar beam, and divided by moulded ribs into 
committee to carry out the resolution was appointed. | panels. The woodwork is stained and varnished 
Silkstone.—The repairs and restorations of the old | throughout. The style of architecture adopted is that | 
church of Silkstone are progressing, and the work- | of the fourteenth century. The chapel is built with 
men, fifty-five in number, have just had a dinner | Gornal stone rubble work and Box ground stone dress- | 

















| 





| 


given them by Mrs. Clark, in honour of the rearing | ings. The frontage, towards the street, consists of a 
of the chancel, which is new. The old part of the | tower 80 feet high, a central gable, and a side wing. | 
church is now covered in, the whole of the roof being | In the centre gable is a Decorated window, and under- 
new except the principals. The windows are also to | neath, divided by a string course, are three grouped | 
be new, those in the chancel, four in number, to be | single-light windows for lighting the lobby. The | 





the builder was Mr. Barkitt, all of Wolverhampton. 
Messrs. Stock and Son, of Birmingham, provided the 
gaseliers and ornamental ironwork. 

Bolton.—The parish church steeple having been 
reported by Mr. Holt, arehitect, to be in an unsafe 
state, a meeting was convened by the vicar, to con- 
sider the subject. It appears that, many years ago, 
the steeple was cased by a stone wall inside, and that 
wall, not having been properly bound to the old build- 
ing, has given way, so that it has been found neces- 
sary to discontinue the ringing of the bells. The 
feeling manifested at the meeting, says the Preston 
Guardian, was decidedly in favour of renovating the 
structure in preference to building a new one ; and it 
was unanimously deeided to call in Mr. Bellhouse, of 
Manchester, to give his opinion of the state of the 
building, and the best means of restoring it. Mr. 
Bellhouse has since examined the steeple, in company 


| with Mr. Holt, and expressed his belief that the tower 


was safe, although the wall inside, which was intended 


to strengthen it, had given way 


Outwood (Wakefield) —The foundation stone of a 
new church has been laid at Outwood, near Wake- 
field, by the Bishop of Ripon. The edifice is about 
to be built by subscription from the inhabitants: it 
is*to be called the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
and will be built, after plans furnished by Mr. W. H. 
Dykes, of York, with nave, north aisle, chancel, 
organ chapel, and vestry, aud will seat 400 ms. 
A south aisle, with tower and spire, will be added, 
when more room is required and sufficient fands are 
raised. The church is to serve for a new district, to 
be taken from the present parish of Stanley. 

Isle of Man.—The foundation stoue of a new 
Roman Catholic chapel has been laid in Donglas, Isle 
of Man. The site of the new edifice, which is to be 
called “St. Mary’s of the Isle,” is on Prospect-hill, 
in the most improving part of the town. 

Nairn.—St. Columba’s church, Nairn, was conse- 
erated on the 22nd ult. by the Bishop of Moray and 
Ross. The building, which is in the Early English 
style, consists of a chancel, 24 feet long and 18 feet 
broad, and a nave of three bays, 36 feet long and 24 
feet broad. The west-end wall is ouly a temporary 
erection, as it is intended hereafter to add another 


‘bay and a tower. The chaneel is lighted at the east 
end by a triple lancet of the same character as the 


rest of the building. The roof is of timber, open to 
the top, and is of red Memel pine, which is to be 
varnished. The part over the chancel is laid out in 
panels, of superior work to the rest. The font, whieh 
is the gift of school children, is a hexagon, of Nairn 
stone, and is panelled for future carving. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Aston.—The district of Little Bromwich, in the 
parish of Aston, is about to be provided with school- 
rooms, which will be erected in connection with St. 
Margaret’s, Ward-end, the church of the district. 
The foundation-stone of the schools was to be lsid on 
Wednesday last, by Mr. C. B. Adderley, M.P. The 
site has been given by Mr. C. Reeves, of Ward-end, 
and it is proposed to erect, at a cost of 450/. a school 
which will accommodate seventy children. Plans for 
the building have been prepared by Mr. C. Edge. 
There is still a deficiency of 150/. 

Birkenhead.—The foundation-stone of new schools 
in connection with the Wesleyan Chapel, Price’s- 
street, Birkenhead, has been laid at the new site in 
Beeckwith-street. The schools have already made 
some progress, and, when cowpleted, will accommo- 
date 300 children. Mr. Joseph Brattan is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. J. Hogarth the contractor. 

North Petherton—Schools, from plans prepared 
by Mr. C. Knowles, architect, have been erected at 
North Moor Green, at a cost, including site, &e. of 
430/. raised by subscription. 

Preston.—The following list of tenders sent in for 
the construction of the Spade Mill Reservoir is from 
the Guardian of last week :— 


T. Chadwick (to be accepted) £7,695 0 0 
T. Saville and T. White ... 7,715 18 6 
J. SOON. « cesincvs cocnnsss 7,910 9 0 
sick stance wchaleninteienls 7,955 1 0 
INN cctviictsenennt 8,155 12 7 
ID cerns enencsasionns 8,164 19 7 
Le eee 
Cooper and Tallis............ 8,425 0 0 
J. Armstead.................. 8,674 14 4 
WPS Naccinns. cin 10,652 138 2 
Ironwork. 
J. Clayton (to be accepted) 48012 1 
Watsoa and Allsup ......... 515 19 10 


Stockton.—Since the Local Board of Health came 


of stained glass. The doors, pulpit, reading-desks, | interior is lighted by five double-light and traceried. | into operation in this borough, thirty-six new streets 
communion-table and rail, &c. are to be new. It has | headed windows, filled in with sheet glass, and bor-| have been laid out, sanctioned by the Board. The 
been found necessary to enter into an additional con- | ders of Chance’s tinted cathedral glass. A minister’s | town has been drained at a cost of 6,000/. Drain- 


tract, the cost of which will be fully more than the | vestry is provided at the rear. The whole edifice will | 


rage | 
original. 





traps have been placed over the gullies instead of 
be warmed by hot water, and lighted by gas. The gratings. Water has been distributed over the town 


Westoning.—The restoration of the church here is | architects were Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, and into almost every house, or rendered easy of access to 
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every one. New gasworks have been erected. New 
warehouses and quays have been planned on the river 
side, Blast furnaces have been built, and two new 
statious, mills, and workshops have sprung up. Two 
yards have been established for building irou ships, 
and are employing several hundred hands. The Tees 
Conservancy are improving the river approach to the 
town, and have spent many thousand pounds in the 
= of Man.—The Isle of Man fishermen have 
resolved to petition Government for the formation of 
a Jow-water harbour at Port Erin, near the Calf of 
Man, for the protection of the herring fleet and the 
vessels which now frequent it as a bay of shelter. 





NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. — The Grand Lodge of Freemasons 
intend, with the help of the other Scottish lodges, to 
expend 10,0007. in the purchase, adaptation, and 
adornment of a large tenement in George-street, for 
their use. Plans of an ornamented front, facing the 
street, and of a hall, to be erected on the area behind, 
are to be prepared, and the whole works comp!eted 
previously to St. Andrew’s-cay, 1858. 

Glasgow.—The streets, lanes, and sewerage of this 
city, says the local Gazetée, have been, and continue 
to be, in a most disgraceful state, and getting worse 
and worse every year. The state of Mitchell-street, 
running into the principal thoroughfares, is instanced 
as being bad, but the crooked streets and lanes still | 
worse. It is full time the Glasgow people were 
awakening to the fact that cholera is again threatenivg. 

Galashiels—The committce appointed to look for 
a site for a town-hall have instructed Mr. Hall to 
draw out a general plan of a public hall, with court- 
room and waiting-rooms, and police-cells below, such 
as will be suitable to the requirements of the town. 
The committee are negotiating as to a site in Bank- 
street. 

Forres.—The last remnant of the Mantle-wall, as 
it was called, which once surrounded the College of 
the Cathedral Kirk of Moray, says the Forres Gazette, 
has lately been repaired at the expense of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. At the east there 
was a gateway in the wall, called the Pans’ Port, the 
approach by which the bishop, when his residence was 
at Spynie, used to enter, after fording the Lossie 
within a few yards of the spot. The Port is a pointed 
arch, and had been furnished with a portcullis, which 
was drawn up in a groove still visible in the wall, 
when ingress and egress was required. The Port has 
been repaired. A strong buttress has been built at 
the south side, and the whole of the joints aad open- 
ings between the stones of the fabric have been filled 


which is filled with a full-length figure of the proto- 
martyr under a rich canopy ;—the four side-lights 
have ornamental glass in geometrical patterns. The 
three large tracery openings are filled in the following 
manner, viz. the centre one with the martyrdom of 
the saint, the two others with groups of angels bear- 
ing palm-branches. ; 
Chichester.—A new painted window has just been 
erected in the north aisle of the nave of the cathedral. 
The mullions and tracery of the window (which is of 
three lights), with cusped circles above, of Early 
English character, have been restored in Caen stone 
by Mr. 'T. Kitson, of Chichester. The glass was 
executed by Mr. J. R. Clayton, London. The sub- 
jects represented have all reference to the healing of 
the sick, as the Pool of Bethesda, the Healing of the 


Temple, and others of similar character. Half length 
figures of the apostles, Peter, John, Paul, and Bar- 
nabas, occupy the upper and lower portions of the 
side lights. 
Walsall—A memorial window has been placed in | 


George Strongitharm. 


put up in the chancel. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


St. Germain l’Auxerrois, an ana'ogous building in 


Leper, Peter and John at the Beautiful Gate of the | 


Paris.—The emperor has commissioned Mons. | 
Hittorff, architect, to erect, opposite the church of | 


the society coolly re-pockets the 25/. and says, “ Take 
them out of this, we won’t have them now ?” 

Apart from either local or personal considerations, 
this competition involves a principle (or rather a want 
of it) which, for the sake of the profession at large, 
should and must be shown up. The plans declared 
“best ” in the first competition, and distinguished |by 
the motto “‘ Never venture, never win,” were my sole 
design and draughtsmanship ; but in the second com- 
petition I also sent in an_ elaborate set, which still 
remains in the society house, as I will xo¢ withdraw 
them until I bring this matter toa crisis. It isa 
significant fact, that the assistant secretary told 
me personally that the drawings sent by a certain 
gentleman (named at the time) in the second compe- 
tition had been approved of, and the official announce- 
ment was only delayed until a builder’s tender to 
execute them within the stipulated amount should 
have been received; but when I sought subsequently 
for information as to the ultimate decision, this 
gentleman’s name merged into the title of “‘ Pro bono 
Publico,” and the worthy official declines to say who 





Rushall Church, to the memory of the late Mr. | he is, or whether or not the premium was awarded, as, 
s J , The window has been painted | i his letter of September 21st, may be seen. 


by Messrs. Ward and Co, of London, and has been doings can only be exposed by the aid of the press ; 


Such 


and, for the profession generally, irrespective of per- 

sonal compliment—which, of course, I shall feel like- 

wise,—I respectfully solicit the insertion of this letter. 
Joun J. Lyons. 





THE CAMBRIDGE MUSIC-HALL 
COMPETITION. 





the Gothic style, to serve as a pendant to that interest- 
ing structure. It is destined for the Mairie of the | 


Fourth Arrondissement, and will be surmounted by a) 





church of St. Germain. 


proceed at a great rate. The alignement of the Rue | 
des Mathurin St. Jacques, modified three times, is now | 
definitively fixed, aud a part is already covered by | 
buildings. Its prolongation will be on the scale of 
12 metres in its breadth, and end in the Rue des 
Carmes, in a direction parallel to the axis of the 
Marché. The new building of the Musée Cluny, | 
which lies on the border of that street, is now com- | 
pleted, and will be a useful complement to the old 
museum, whose archeological riches have not been | 
hitherto well displayed. ‘The Rue des Ecoles, which 
is to be 20 métres broad, hitherto a heap of rubbish, 
has been lined with fine buildings. 

Milan: Leonardo da Vinci.—The monument to 
be erected in that city to the memory of this great 
painter, will occupy one of the choicest spots of the 











up with Roman cement. A cope of dressed freestone 
has been placed on the top of the wall, for its preser- 
vation. 

Birnam (Dunkeld).—The projected new town of 
Birnam seems to have made a beginning. Some time 
ago the foundation-stone of an Episcopal Chapel was 
laid by Bishop Wordsworth, and the erection is being 
proceeded with. A parsonage and school in conuec- 
tion with it are in contemplation, and likely to be 
soon commenced. Large additions to an already ex- 
tensive establishment of a Mr. Anderson have been 
fixed on, Four feuing lots have been taken. Sites 
for villas on the Torr Wood are being taken. 





STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS. 


Ix the new R. Catholic Church of the Immaculate 
Conception at Prescot, Lancashire, recently opened 


there, are several stained-glass windows, viz. a large | 


four-light altar window, two in the transept, and three 
in the chancel. 

The altar window is given in memory of the late 
Hon. Gilbert Stapleton. It has four lights, contain- 
ing full-length figures, under rich canopies, of St. 
Mary and the Divine Infant, St. Joseph, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, and St. Francis Xavier ;—in the tracery the 
arms of the Stapletons, and in the upper opening the 
coronation of the Virgin. 

The three side chancel windows are of two lights 
each, with subject medallions, viz. the Annunciation, 
the Nativity of our Saviour, Christ bearing the Cross, 
the Crucifixion, the Ascension of Our Saviour, and 
the Assumption of the Virgin. 


The south transept window, given in memory of 


Mr. B. Bretherton, of Rainhill, is composed of four 
full-length figures under canopies, viz. St. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Jane of Valois, St. Patrick, and St. Bridget. 
The north transept window contains four figures also, 
viz. St. George, St. Gregory the Great, St. Augustin 
of Canterbury, and St. Thomas of Canterbury. The 


nave windows, fifteen in number, are filled with quar- | 


ries and coloured borders. 
These windows were executed at the St. Helen’s 
Crown Glass Company’s Works, who have recently 


put up also a large five-light window at St. Stephen’s 
Chur 


| 


tural practitioners to be made the bugbears of eom- | 
| mittees, you say “ there is no remedy unless a special 


ch, Brownlow-hill, Liverpool, the centre light of 


+ tee ramen ese serenem Pn R 


Lombard capital, viz. the Piazza San Fidele, on the 
spot where once stood the mansion of the Finance 
Minister of Italy, M. Prina. The Academy of Arts 
of Milan have voted 60,000 fiaucs towards the ex- 
penses of the monument. 





CATTLE-YARD COMPETITION OF THE 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Sir,—In alluding to this affair, which will stand 
pre-eminent on the list of extraordinary competitions, 
and ilJustrate to perfection the liability of architec- 


contract on the part of the committee can be proved.” 
| Pardon me for troubling you further after your ver- 


dict, but I feel that the facts have not been fully or | 
| clearly put before you, or you would not have arrived 
In ordinary business transac- | 


| 


at such a conclusion. 
tions between man and man, to prove a contract 
satisfactorily in the eyes of the law, the previous pre- 
| caution of a stamp affixed is indispensable; but in a 
matter where a public body, by advertisement, invites 
the members of a profession to embark their talents, 


' 


time, and labour, in the hope of the best production | 


gaining a proimised reward, and that then, by farther 
advertisement, such body acknowledges that a com- 
petitor did reach the maximum point, but nevertheless 
declines to pay the premium, the case appears to me 
to assume a very different shape. 

Every man’s dime is his money, and there is such a 
thing as obtaining money under false pretences ; ergo, 
if a committee tamper willingly, and without the in- 


tention of remunerating with the former, they ought | 
at least, in justice, to incur as serious a responsibility | 


as if it were Jond fide with the latter commodity. 
There can be no necessity for “a special contract” 
to be proved further than that of their own making, 
viz. the official advertisement offering the premium 
(as in this case was done in éwo separate instances), 
the receipt of the plans in competition, the acknow- 
ledgment that there was a “best” plan, and the de- 
clining to award the premium nevertheless. 
date, documentary and verbal evidence, can be given 


for a/l this ; and, may I ask, are the competing archi- | 


tects so pusillanimous as to submit, tacitly, to have 


Day and | 


Tue authors of the design marked “ Industria” 


| complain that the notice in our pages (p. 591) gives the 
clock tower, which will be used for the services of the | impression that there is but one entrance to the Music- 
5 : The improvements pro- | hall in their design, whereas there are two, besides the 
jected for the Eleventh and Twelfth Arrondissements, | approach mentioned ; namely, one in Jesus-lane, and a 


second in Park-street. The writer of the notice is 
not able to refer as to Jesus-lane, but remembers that 
the entrance in Park-street is a small one simply for 
performers, and repeats the expression of his opinion 
that the approaches are inadequate. The authors of 
the design say they do not understand the remark 
that the audience coming out would have to “ pass 
through the frustrum of a wedge.” When we say 
that the doorway of the Music-hall is 8 ft. wide, 
the staircase 7 {t. wide, and the passage 5 ft. wide, 


| others will understand the illustration if they do not. 


A letter from “a Friend of a Member of the Com- 
mittee,” now before us, complains in strong terms of 
personal canvassing on the part of “ Industria.” The 
statement made by the author of “ London ” (p. 619) 
may be correct as far as his intention goes ; but an arch 
‘coloured lake, with the walls, is unquestionably 
| shown. He was quite right as to the preservation of 
the anonymous. A correspondent, competent to form 
an opinion, writes :—‘‘I consider that most of the 
| drawings are unfairly made. If a committee of archi- 
_ tects were to inspect them critically and report upon 
‘them, I am sure they would show that none of the 

desigus could be carried out. The site is of a peculiar 
| shape, the approaches are not good, and the building 
would interfere with the ancient windows of adjacent 
|property; and the adjoining property abuts upoa 
| several walls where fine windows are shown in the 
| plans.” 





THE BRIGHTON PAVILION COMPETITION. 


THE committee have awarded the first premium of 
1007. (a second 100/. to be given on a tender for the 
work being accepted, or it being abandoned) to 
“ Unity is strength,” and 507. to “ Cavendo Tutus,” 
both on condition ofa declaration that the work can be 
, done for 10,0007. The authors of the design marked 
“* Unity is strength,” chosen as first in the competition 
are Mr. W. J. Green and Mr. L. Deville. We have 
received complaints from several competitors of the 
curt, not to say discourteous, note from the Town 
Clerk, Mr. Sharood, informing them, without one 
_word of thanks, that their drawings may be had on 
application, “It is a good sample,” says one, “ of 
| the courtesy shown to competitors by committees ; 
‘and in this case, too, we had to pay two guineas each 
| for copies of the plans of the existing buildings.” 








ISLINGTON VESTRY-HALL COMPETITION. 


| Tue report of the Special and Offices Committee 
on the twelve selected designs has been printed, and 
is now before us. It will be laid before the Vestry 

this (Friday) evening. Some, when they see prefixed 
‘to the designs such notices as these, — to No. 8, 
_“ The thickness of the walls, as shown in this plan, 
are insufficient ;” to No 52, “ The general con- 
struction of this design is not good, and the walls are 
not of sufficient thickness ;” and so on,—will, perhaps, 
wonder why the committee selected them. We 


| 


would wager a new hat that we could name three out 
_of the four designs which the committee will probably 


, their laborious drawings shelved as waste paper, while name to the vestry as the best, if required, and should 
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not wonder if they prove to be the work of parties 
intimately connected with the vestrymen. 

The committee, in making their first selection, 
have avowedly taken the question of cost for granted. 
They must bear in mind that one of the express 
conditions under which honest architects worked was, 
that the building should not cost, including commis- 
sion, &c. more than 5,500/.; and that if they select 
the design of a competitor who has disregarded this, 
they will commit a glaring act of injustice, not to be 
got rid of or palliated, as some other injustice may be 
by the adage, false though it be, that ‘there is no 
accounting for taste.” 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue following passage from the report of the 
committee, quoted by us last week, may be usefully 
brought to the notice of our readers :— 

“The committee have turned an earnest considera- 
tion towards the two great competitions of this 
summer, namely those for the Government Offices 
and the Memorial Church at Constantinople, and 
they have made some inquiry with a view to obtain 
from her Majesty’s Government the use of some 
place of exhibition (such as unused rooms in the 
Houses of Parliament), in order to bring together 
again if possible the best of the drawings for the 
Government Offices ; but the reply received is not such 
as to induce them to believe that this will be effected. 
The successful desigus will besides remain in the 
hands of the Chief Commissioner of Public Works. 
As the space at disposal in Suffolk-street is really no 
more than sufficient for ordinary purposes, the com- 
mittee request those who can do so, either to send per- 
spective views only, or to prepare reduced drawings 
of their designs, or to send photographs of them ; and 
they propose to relax as regards these two com- 
petitions that regulation which excludes all drawings 
exhibited before in London, if it should be found 
desirable.” 








THE METROPOLITAN SEWAGE QUESTION 
A HYDRAULIC PROBLEM. 

A New scheme for the purification of the Thames 
and the disposal of the metropolitan sewage has been 
proposed by Mr. F. Lipscombe, a hydraulist, who has 
patented the plan on which he proposes to proceed. 
He ha; printed a prospectus, from which we shall en- 
deavour to explain, chiefly in his own words, the main 
principle and arrangements of the scheme. 

After stating his objections to the “ open ditches ”’ 
of the referees, amongst which he enumerates the risk 
of stagnation and accumulation during frost, aud even 
by the force of head winds, the patentee proceeds to 
show “the unsuitability of inclined channels for 
conveyance of sewage many miles” as being the 
cause of all the difficulty. The inclined plane prin- 
ciple, he remarks, is “unsuitable, on account of its 
being unable to elicit other than a feeble hydrostatic 
pressure, although starting from a splendid fall ;” 
whereas, “a pipe, when made /o start with an abrupt 
downward (or vertical) direction, with the view of ob- 
taining the utmost amount of hydrostatic pressure, 
and then carried in a horizontal line to its outfall 
{either by one or a series of such pressure falls and 
levels} gives the highest possible velocity to water 
travelling through it ;” and the “ horizontal portion of 
the pipe merely serves asa guide to the torrent ; and, 
however long, neither adds to nor takes away, to any 
appreciable extent, the |r»pelling power created by 
the weight of water in the falls, which [falls} are 
cumulative in their hydrostatic pressure.’ The 
patentee, therefore, has been led experimentally to 
propose “to convey the sewage from London by 
means of several pipes laid down upon this principle. 
A tube, 15 inches in diameter,” he continues, ‘40 
miles long, with a 20-feet pressure (which would be 
about the average), laid down as recommended by the 
patentee, will give a velocity to the sewage of about 
25 miles per hour, discharging 1,012,429 gallons per 
hour; about one-seventh of the whole quantity of 
London sewage, taking it at 7,000,000 gallons per 
hour. The cost of such an iron tube would be 85,9607. : 
the expense of digging out the ground and laying 
down the tube would be extra: altogether, probably, 
it would reach 100,000/.” 

He proposes several exit pipes on the coast, so as 
to spread the sewage, and dilute it at once in the 
ocean, at or beneath low water level. 

In the following abstract the whole scheme is 
indicated :— 


ist. It is proposed that the sewage should be dis- 
charged into sea-water, at several points, on any part of 
the Essex or Kentish shore. 

2nd. It is proposed to divide London into several dis- 
tricts, as may be found convenient, with the object of 
economically eng a | the sewage at the highest con- 
venient elevations. No. 1 may be composed of the highest 
contiguous portions. No.2the next highest. No.3 the 
next, and so on. Each district will drain to a convenient 

int within its own area, By this arrangement we obtain 
the highly important advantage of draining the greater 








part of the sewage to several highly elevated points, pre- | taken into the British hospitals became one of fever, 
paratory to its being sent away; thereby getting good | 114 40 this state of things continued until the arrival 
falls, enabling small pipes laid from those districts, to dis- ; Sg” . ; = 
charge, each of them, upwards of a million gallons per of the Sanitary Commission in the spring of 1855. 
hour, at distant outfalls, From this time fever abated in the British army until 
. = It is aera lay a pipe angel ty regiments and hospitals were much freer from fever 
peeing a weenu nl ne escribir cudaies pe pipe a pecu- | than in England or on any home station. How was 
liar form, as already described, as will elicit the utmost | this, and what had been done? The great panacea 
amount of hydrostatic pressure due SS was fresh air. The impervious felt covering to the 
rnd Aa dl ha aver bid t+ huts caused much mischief: ridge ventilation removed 
and at a high average velocity even from low ones. the evil. Before the arrival of the Sanitary Com- 
BS *_ the a Se biph o e ge mission, and at the time of its arrival, the British 
suhag ait eae iianies por ine its ponent at a cost | hospitals were as foul and deadly as the French. W ith 
several millions less than any other likely plan that has | the alteration in the sewers, the flushing and cleansing, 
been proposed.” the ventilation, and the lime washiog, there began to be 
Without committing ourselves to any special | #change forthe better. The British hospitals continued 
opinion on Mr. Lipscombe’s scheme, it may at least to sapere ; the French hospitals became worse to the 
be freely admitted that hydrostatic pressure, as a end. From his observation,reading, aud experience, Mr. 
hydraulic power, when properly applied, has already Rawlinson made the following conclusions :—Every 
done wonderful things, and that, nevertheless, the barrack in existence in which a British soldier was 
principle may be said to be still in its infaney. We | quartered should be inspected as soon as practicable 
have often urged a consideration of this subject on the | by persons fully competent to the duty, with a view 
public attention, as in describing some of Armstrong’s to sanitary improvements, and such improvements 
hydraulic cranes, for examp'e, and in suggesting the should be carried out as speedily as possible. 
employment of the ordirary water supply, especially | Barracks had beea placed on sites where remedy 
under continuous pressure, in the multiplication of | Wa8 pot practicable. There were also buildings so 
such hydraulic engines for use in warehouses. As inconvenient in form and arrangements, having sub- 
regards Mr. Lipscombe’s scheme, it is at all events soul floors, walls, and ceilings, so saturated -_ 
well worthy of further consideration and discussion, filth that destruction by fire or immediate abandon- 
on such points particularly as the strength of the| ent ought to be resorted to. Common a 
pipes, the depth of their deposit in the ground, | Ought never to be allowed beneath or within any 
the influence of gravity and friction in retarding the | buildings which were inhabited. Barrack drains 
sewage, &c. ; : should only come up to the outer walls. The sub- 
ip — soil beneath all barracks and hospitals should be dry, 
.AN Se ee cous -a | fresh, and sweet. There should be arrangements in 
SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS FOR BARRACKS | all cases to allow of a free perflation between subsoil 
AND HOSPITALS. |and basement floor, The construction should be 
Tue statements made by Mr. R. Rawlinson in @}such as to admit of cleausing, and to prevent 
paper on this subject, read at the recent meeting for any harbour of vermin. Barrack rooms should be 
the promotion of social science in Birmingham, con- | lofty and spacious, having not less than 1,000 cubie 
firm strongly our views as to the want of a sanitary | feet of air space per man. There should be at least 
commission for the army in India. For the first | one open fire-place in each room. ‘The windows 
time in the history of this country, sanitary works | should open from above, and at or near the ceiling. 
had due attention given to them during the late war by | There should not be less than five square feet of 
Government. We have over and over again pointed | window space per man. In all barrack rooms there 
out the sad state of our home poor in their houses and | should be permanent means for ventilation (inde- 
in their persons: the condition of the soldier has also pendently of the doors and windows), which could 
been alluded to. We have recently directed attention | neither be seen by the men nor be tampered with. 
to the necessity for sanitary works and arrangements | There should be an area of exit and inlet for the fresh 
for barracks and armies in India,‘and we are glad now | air of not less than 15 square inches to each map. 
to be able to say that Government has taken up the| The means of ventilation should be simple, and if 
question in earnest. An army medical report will be | each room had these means distinct and independent 
published about Christmas time; but, in the mean- | of all other rooms it would be better. There should 
time, a committee of practical men has commenced its | be soil pans, &c. and lavatories for each room, ar not 
labours. Every barrack is to be inspected, and a / Jess than one to every six men. These should be out 
remedy is at once to be applied.* The following | of the barrack room, but close to it and under 
abstract of Mr. Rawlinson’s paper will show it was | cover, 
needed :— 
Before Sebastopol the British, out of ae | NEW DOCKS. 
lost, from wounds and mechanical injuries, 1,761; killed | e é 
in action, 2,658 ; deaths from eau and other causes, The a ~_— at Hayhole-on-the- 
16,298—the total of deaths being 20,717. Besides | Tyne, has been formally = It is 475 
this there were 12,903 invalided, making a total loss. The area of the tidal basin is two acres. wesng i 
to our effective force of 33,620 men. The French feet long and 175 feet wide, with s 70-feet entrance. 
losses were in larger ratio; the Russians probably | The lock is a - a and 52 > yore 7 
much greater. Sir John Pringle wrote about a cen- °° of _ ~ pis ty- oa Pa . ee Th 
tury ago as follows :—‘ Among the chief causes of '* —_ h Pe mi Cag - bese ‘ 
sickness and mortality in an army, the reader will | *¥°T@ce -_ “ pees ig 4. rp tides 
little expect that I should rank (what are intended for the sills ae Fei ge h ch pier de indy rn 
its health and preservation) the hospitals themselves, 24 feet. rigged ay th — dof J 
and that on account of bad air and other incon- basin and lock were yg a 7 ath : a 
veniences atteuding them.” ‘That might have been sows and ama that Guest ns : po A , ro 
written in the present day. The public will little one — —— big meee gy 3 1850. eeuneiie 
expect to be informed that soldiers in barracks, even en oo : om ar Sse riage ship 3 
in Great Britain, perish faster than criminals in gaols, of 1,2 D et a hit a #: bar. in 
and more than twice as fast as men in towns’ police ; and on its — nlp sea J “as the 
and that in some colonial barracks there had been as | 400,000 heaped: owe 200 passa tant : Mir. 
much as 50 per cent. in a few months of deaths | #78 of the works of 200,000 tons of coa pepe 
P . . John Plews, of London, is the engineer in chief of 
amongst men of the finest regiments. Mr. Rawlinson spa agg ering ge age arr set arcs 
illustrated this by reference to the official returns, and the dock; Mr. J. Plews, 8 | . os _ Mr D id 
showed from the evidence taken from the Army Com. | The contractor for the whole The pact co “to 
mittee Report of 1855. He further stated that Dr. | Thornbury, of he aig eg “te — nd 
Lyon Playfair had informed him that the air of the | ~ Fire ka “Th hy age tt va k Ps die yor 
sleeping-rooms of the Wellington Barracks, London, | “° -_ — ane cong gtende tine oe. th 
contained about ten times the normal quantity of about 200,000/. The thet ie gt ~ 
carbonic acid in healthy air. Fresh air, free and in dock ~ ere a by the ae a raga 
abundance, should be provided for in barracks, in _—— yo sere ; Ponce pr to dock. 
tents, and above all in hospitals. Medicine, meat, and a nape ord Pees pa il tt aad a 
clothing were of secondary importance. Malignant) . “4 wry ne ncaye th Seah pe “nde ag 
fevers, generated by foul air, destroyed far more than | Site side 0 .P ‘al in aa . aon aisha meen 
all the shot, shells, bullets, or steel used in action. | Progress, and will invorve an ou =, hapckymece ter, f th 
There were few barracks in which means of ventila’ = — a bag hencxs -  aguomtiont son 
tion were fully provided for and duly attended te. | - 3 m salieeniees ~ Bean The dock will 
For the most part the sleeping-rooms were over- a gurage & Guihes enmmciteainia. adeh: tain 
crowded, foetid, and ruinous to health. There was an th N th r ese total poteete of dock 
enormous amount of fever amongst the men com- of the na eae “ niin: oft sheet Ge aaene 
posing the armics in the Crimes, Russian as well a a Act of Parliament been obtained for a third 
the Allies. During the first winter almost every case dosh ot Cade Disen: eaten ding from the basin of the 
* A thick blue-book, of 300 pages, containing the report | Northumberland Dock to Smith’s Quay, and about 
of the proceedings of the Sanitary Commission despatched | the size of Jarrow Dock, namely, forty acres. The 
by Lord Panmure to the seat of war in the East (1855-56), Coble Dene Dock will have a depth of water of 26 


issued last week. W. bstract of ane Be 
its contents several weeks ogo. our readers an abstract or! feet. The basin will be one acre and three-quarters 
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and will have a depth of water of 28 fect. There} and Armstrong at that time, being a thoroughly prac- 
will be a 70-feet be When the Coble Dene | tical man, sought the best mechanics in London. 
Dock is formed, there will be, on the north side of | I need not point out to you, sir, how there are some 


the river, dock accommodation to the extent of 


nearly two miles, exteuding from Howdon to Smith’s | we call hawk-boys, as it has already been done in 


Quay, and giving a total dock area of nivety-five 
acres. The three docks named, will place the Tyne 
third in this respect of all the rivers or ports in the 
kingdom. : 

At Maryport a wet dock has also just been opened. 
This is the only one of its kind as yet between the 
Mersey and the Clyde. The new dock has been 
formed at the west end of the old harbour of Mary- 
port. Its length is 600 feet, and width 240 feet ; 
area a little over three acres. The entrance is 50 
feet in width, and the depth of water over the sil] 21 
feet at spring-tides, and about 10 feet at neaps. The 
stone used in the construction of the walls and en- 
trance of the dock is red sandstone—chiefly obtained 
from quarries in the neighbourhood: the sill is 
formed of Lazonby stone, and the hollow quoins of 
granite from the Nith. The gates are built of green- 
heart timber—one of the three kinds of timber 


which are said alone to resist the ravages of the | 
worm, so destructive to works of this kind. The Michael Connal. Mr. Robt. Hart read a paper, enti- 
lineal quayage at the dock is 1,630 feet, and the tled “Reminiscences of James Watt,” which con- 
additional quay space is 12,000 superficial yards—of| tained a great variety of interesting information 
which 2,100 superficial yards are available for the | regarding the early experiments of Watt, and the 
landage and storeage of timber. The plans for the! scenes of his early labours, besides other valuable un- 
docks were furnished by Mr. Dees, and they hve | published memorabilia of the illustrious inventor, 
been carried out under the superintendence of Mr. obtained from himself when the author enjoyed his 
Stanley, the resident engineer. ‘The contractor for | friendship, more than forty years ago. 


the dock-works is Mr. Nelson, of Carlisle. 


under the direction of the engineers, aud the ma- history of the building, the steeple of which still | 
chinery has been farnished by various firms. Among | stands, but also of the more ancient Tolbooth, which | 


firms who h tracted for different portions | occupi sit» | 
the firms who have contracted for different portions | occupied the same sit». He said that the architect *) the Maputs 4s $e the Manchester jelnen? atnliee oil 


of the work, the Carlisle Journal mentions 
Messrs. Tulk and Ley, of the Lowcea Iron Works ; 
Mr. T. Tickle, of Junction Foundry Maryport ; 
Messrs. Cowan and Sheldon, of Woodbank Iron 
Works; Mr. Thomas Pearson, of Maryport; and 
Mr. Brown, of Maryport, the latter of whom con- 
structed the coal hurries. The cost has exceeded 
40,000/. 








. 
BOILER GRATES FOR HEATING GREEN. | 
HOUSES WITH HOT WATER FROM AN 

OPEN FIRE IN A SITTING-ROOM. | 

I am surprised that among the number of grates | 
which compete for public patronage, none has been | 
advertised for the above purpose. 

When we consider how general the taste for garden- | 
ing has become, aud how frequently houses are now | 
supplied with green-houses adjoining sitting-rooms, 
it is not a little surprising that no general attempt 
has been made to make parlour or kitchen fires avail- 
able for warming conservatories. ‘The boiler may be 
placed at the back, or under the fire, or both, it 
having been proved by the manner in which com- 
bustion is sustained in Arnott’s Smoke-consuming 
Grate (as well as the Buc/der’s smokeless fire), that 
open bars at the bottom of the grate are not neces- 
sary, and that a fire will readily burn although resting 
on a solid and unventilated base. Where grates are 
expressly manufactured to heat boilers for this par- | 
pose, there would be no difficulty in adjusting the 
situation of the boiler so as to obtain the requisite 
amount of heat from a moderate fire. This arrange- 
ment would be most convenient for the amateur gar- 
dener, because the simple act of lighting the fire in 
his sitting-room throughout the winter will preserve 
his plants in safety without further trouble. I ven- 
ture to predict that a large demand would arise for 
boiler grates adapted to this purpose, if they could be 
supplied at a moderate cost. re. 





THE USE OF CEMENT. 

Wira reference to the decay of soft stones at the 
Army and Navy Club Honse, avd other buildings, I 
venture to give you some remarks on cement of the 
present day, that is, if from respectable firms, and 
properly used. I should like strongly to impress 
upon architects and builders who wish to turn out 
jobs in the summer months, that the heat of the 
sun is so powerful that it draws all the water from 
the cement before it has time to set, it is then 
entirely perished ; therefore, when the face is broken, 
it may be crumbled with the finger and thumb, and 
yet the best cement may have been used. What I 
would suggest should be, to have a tarpaulin that 
would keep off the heat as well as the rain. 

There is one job of cement-work which I should 
wish to draw your attention to, that is, Sir W. B. 
Ffolkes’s, of Hillington Hall, in Norfolk, some of 
which was done more than thirty years since, and 
stands like flint: that was done at that time 
by Mr. Robert Armstrong, master plesterer, with 
Messrs. Francis end Son’s Roman cement, and there 

is none in the market at the present time better ; 


| Medal to D. K. Clark, for his paper “On the Im- 
provement of Railway Locomotive Stock;” to R. 


| bound and inscribed, to F. R. Window, for his paper 
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very queer plasterers drawn into our trade by what 


your pages. Many architects do not like outside 
jobs begun at this time of the year, but it is the 
soundest time to do cement-work in; it is upon the 
account of the jobs in the fields failing by the acre, 
but there it is done with queer men, with queer mate- 
rials, and what is worse, on thoroughly soddened 
brickwork, which is sure to fail with the slightest 
frost. 

Sir, as I have only mentioned Roman cement in 
my letter, you may think I prefer that to Portland 
cement, but I do not when it is good; but there is 
some rubbish in the market. I would rather use lime 
and sand, properly beaten up, than that. J. W 








GLASGOW ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE first meeting of the second session of this 
society was held on Monday, the 2nd instant, in the 
The chair was occupied by Mr. 





| Bath-street Rooms. 





for connecting the house-drains with the public 
sewers, the disposal of the sewage, whether in a 
liquid form, as irrigation, or in a solid form after 
deodorization. 

Mechanical methods of boring and of sinking large 
shafts, of introducing the tubbimg and impervious 
lining, and of traversing running sand, and other dif. 
ficult strata. 

Descriptions of the oven, and of the best processes 
used in Great Britain, and on the continent, in the 
manufacture of Coke for railway and other purposes ; 
with the comparative values of the products. 

Description of cast or wrought iron cranes, scaf- 
folding, and machinery, employed ia large works, in 
stone quarries, hoists or lifts on quays, in warehouses, 
&c. especially where either steam or water is used as 
a motive power. 

Improved processes and machinery for sawing, 
working, and carving timber or stone. 

On the improvements which may be effected in the 
buildings, machinery, and apparatus for producing 
sugar from the cane, in the plantations and sugar- 
works of the British colonies, and the comparison 
with beet-root, with regard to quantity, quality, and 
economy of manufacture. 

Memoirs and accounts of the works and inventions 
of any of the following engineers :—Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton, Arthur Woolf, Jonathan Horublower, Richard 
Trevithick, William Murdoch (of Soho), Alexander 





A paper was | 


The | read, “ On the ancient Tolbooth of Glasgow,” by Mr. | 
gates were constructed on the spot by the trustees, Neil, in which that gentleman not ouly traced the | 


the building erected in 1626 was unknown, and he | 
expressed his opinion that the corporation had ob- | 
tained the design from the Continent. This, however, | 
was controverted by architects present. The style of | 
architecture was that which prevailed in Scotland in | 
the seventeenth century, which exhibited, no doubt, | 
many foreign characteristics, but was more nearly | 
allied to the English Elizabethan style than to any 
other. 





PREMIUMS GIVEN AND OFFERED BY THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tur Council of the Institution of Civil Eogineers 
have recently awarded the following premiums for 
papers read during the past session:—-A Telford 


Hunt, for his paper “On the Application of Electro- 
Magnetism as a Motive Power ;” to G. Rennie, for 
his paper “On the Employment of Rubble-Béton, or 
Concrete, in Works of Engineering and Architec- 
ture ;” and to W. B. Adams, for his paper ‘“‘ On the 
Varieties of Permanent Way practically used on 
Railways ;”—a Council Premium of Books, suitably 


“Qn Submarine Electric Telegraphs;” to G. B. 
Bruce, for his “ Description of the Method of Build- 
ing Bridges upon Brick Cylinders in India ;” to 
A. S. Lakin and C. E. Conder, for their paper “ On 
the Disturbances of Suspension-bridges, and the mode 
of counteracting them; to W. Bell, for his paper 
“On the Laws of the Strength of Wronght and Cast 
Tron ;” to F. R. Conder, for his paper “On the 
Laying of the Permanent Way of the Bordeaux and 
Bayonne Railway ;” and to T. Dunn, for his paper 
“On Chain-cable and Timber-testing Machines.” 

Premiums are offered for papers, amongst others, 
on the following subjects :— 


The history and practical results of timber and 
iron piling, for foundations, or other purposes, and 
for wharf and dock walls; with notices of mechanical | 
modes of driving, and of other modes of inserting the 
piles. 

Acconnts of the failure of large structures, consist- 
ing of one or more arches, with the presumed or 
ascertained causes. 

The construction and use of wrought-iron girders 
and joists, with arches, iron plates, concrete, or other 
incombustible substances, for buildings. 

The construction of suspension-bridges with rigid 
platforms ; their adaptation to railways, and the 
modes of anchoring the stay-chains. 

On the construction of catch-water reservoirs in 
| mountain districts, for the supply of towns, or for 
| manufacturing purposes. 
| Accounts of existing waterworks; showing the 
methods of supply, the distribution throughout the 
_ streets of towns, and the general practical results. 
| The drainage aud sewerage of large towns ; exem- 
‘plified by accounts of the systems at present pursued, 
with regard to the level and position of the outfall, 
the form, dimensions, and material of the sewers, the 
| prevention of emanations from them, the arrangements 





Nimmo, and John Rennie. 
STRIKES, &c. 
Tue strike of cabinet-makers at Liverpool, which 
had continued for twenty-three weeks, is now at an 


end, the men having at length agreed to return to 
work on the masters’ terms.——It seems likely that 





be referred to arbitration, the correspondence in the 
local newspapers having pointed strongly in this diree- 
ion,—a far more sensible way of arranging matters 


| than persisting in a strike which will make a gloomy 


winter only gloomier,—injare all, and benefit none. The 
shipwrights of the port of Bristol, we are sorry to hear, 
have been impelled to turn out on strike, in conse- 
quence of the masters having notified their intention 
to reduce wages from 5s. to 4s. 6d. a day. There is very 
little doing, and the choiee of the men, it is feared, 
lies between the reduced rate and nothing at all_—— 
A meeting of the journeymen joimers in Greenock, in 
reference to the rednction of their wages, was held on 
Saturday week, when it was agreed to ask for a con- 
ference with the masters. Ata meeting of the jour- 
heymen son the same day, it was resolved 
not to submit to the reduction, and this has been inti- 
mated to the employers. A number of carpenters 
have for some time been going about idle, and more, 
in consequenee of this resolution, were to be paid off 
in a few days. 





NOTES UPON IRON. 

Tue iron trade, in South Staffordshire iu particular, 
displays an amount of health which is surprising to 
many persons. With one exception — avd there 
operations have been resumed—no suspension has 
taken place, notwithstanding the strong sympathy 
which subsists between the iron trade aud America. 
It augurs well for the soundness of some houses here 
who can present an unyielding front to a state of 
things which reduces a weekly receipt represented at 
about this time by thousands, to a comparative trifle. 
On Change at Wolverhampton, on Wednesday, it was 
stated with considerable confidence that one of thelead- 
ing iron-trading houses inLiverpool had suspended pay- 
ment on account of the postponement of remittances 
from America. If this should be so, the effects will be 
seriously felt by a number of small iron-masters. 
Happily the home orders keep up,—-so much so as to 
furnish nearly full-time employment to most of the 
firms. Some are kept ov by orders on aecount of the 
East-India Directorate. But others there are who 
are very poorly off for orders, aud are unable to keep 
the whole of their machinery in gear. In all cases 
where the stipulation is made by customers, prices are 
taken which display very little adherence to Quarter- 
day resolutions on such matters. 





THE ACCIDENT TO “BIG BEN.” 


Str,—The public are informed of the unfort»mate 
death, by fracture, of “ Big Ben of Westminster,” 
which event, it is said, took place on or about the 
time of the third striking of “‘ Ben” by the square- 
headed hammer at the weekly ringing of Saturday, 
24th ult. when it was discovered that his voice was 
no longer E nataral, but altogether uncertain and de- 
fective. My object is to inform you that, although 


the parties engaged in ringing “Big Ben” might 
not have discovered the calamity until as stated, I am 
confident it occurred on the Saturday previously. I 
happened to be in St. James’s-park on my way to 
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Westminster-bridge on the latter day, when the 
customary ringing at one o’clock on Saturdays com- 
menced. The deep sonorous tone at once convinced 
me it was “Big Ben” my ears were, for the first 
time, being delighted with. On reaching the foot of 
the bridge, where there was little to intereept the 
sound, and the directicn of the wind favourable, I 
heard it to much advantage. At this time it was 
perfect. As I descended the pier-stairs, to take a 
down passage in the river boat, a change in the 
ringing was made from slow to quicker time. I had 
no sooner got into the boat than it was apparent to 
me another change had taken place, which I attributed 
to a muffling of the bell, as I could not comprehend 
anything so sudden and unfortunate as that the bell 
had really become cracked, much as the sound be- 
tokened it. The ringing then ceased for the day. 
Wittiam Dyer. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE, 


I ventURE to send the following suggestions, as_ 


supplemental to the clever remarks of your corre- 
spondent “Epsilon,” as to the centralisation of 
Trafalgar-square. Were his views earried out, the 
necessity at present existing of finishing off the monu- 
ment and other parts, in so shamefully incomplete a 
state, would then be still more apparent. I propose, 
then, as follows :—After finishing the Nelson Column 
by adding lions, or some other ornament to the four 
granite plinths at the corners, and placing some 
equally respectable monarch with King George IV. on 
the vacant pedestal at the west end of the square, the 
following additions as improvements. Upon the 
terrace balustrade, at equal distances, short lamps 
should be aifixed: at present, except at the extreme 
end, all is darkness. Lamps should also be continued 
along the sloping walls bounding the east and west 
sides: the line of posts at the south end should also 
have gas lights, say at every third post. ‘To say 
nothing of ornament, the light afforded would be a 


public benefit: now a Cimmerian darkness is spread | 


over the whole area. The stone inclosures of the 
fountains require a light ornamental ironwork or 
rails, where a lamp at each of the four sides would 
have a good effect, especially on a summer or early 
autumn evening, when the fountains playing behind 
them would improve the appearance of things. The 
fountains themselves might even be made more satis- 
factory if, iustead of flowing out of ginger-beer-bottle 
jets, nozzles were put on that would send the water 
out in the form of an umbrella. Fish of various 
kinds,—gold, silver, &e.—that would agree together, 
would add to the attractions. An evering or two 


back, when the weather was gloomy and cold, they | 
were playing with all their might: now this is 


absurd. When Autumn, with its cool atmosphere, has 
arrived, fountains are no longer delightful: in fact, 
they make the air much colder, and it is time they 
were discontinued for the remainder of the season. 


If the Government take no steps after this troublous | 


Indian war and year are over, it would be well to get 
up @ powerfully supported petition for finishing and 
improving tis desolate region; and if that fails, I 
suggest the propriety of the people themselves shaming 


some does at present) accumulate upon the sandbanks 
at the mouth of the river and off the Essex coast. 
These might then be eonverted into available land, 
instead of being, as at present, places for ships to run 


aground upon.” 

In the work above quoted are the following notices 
of organs in London charches, which, perhaps, will 
be interesting to some of your recent correspondents. 


“1667. Jan. 23—To St. James’s, to see the 


with me, he being acquainted with my present Lord 
Almoner, Mr. Howard, brother to the Duke of Nor- 
folk ; so he and I did see the organ, but I do not like 
it, it being but a bauble, with a virginal joining 
to it. 

April 4.—To Hackney, where good neat’s tongue, 
and things to eat and drink, and very merry, the 
| weather being mighty pleasant; and here I was tol 
that at their church they have a fair pair of organs, 
| which play while people sing, which I am mighty 
glad of, wishing the like at our church at London, 
and wou'd give 50/. towards it. 

$1st (Lord’s Day).—To Hackney Church, where 
very full, and found much difficulty to get pews, 
offering the sexton money and he could not help me. 
So my wife and Mercer ventured into a pew, and I 
into another. A knight and his lady very civil to 
me when they eame, being Sir G. Viner and his lady, 
rich in jewells, but most in beanty—almost the finest 
woman I eversaw. That which I went chiefly to see 
was the young ladies of the schools, whereof there is 
a great store, very pretty; and also the organ, which 
is handsome, and tunes the psalm and plays with the 
people, which is mighty pretty, and makes me mighty 





earnest to have a pair at our chureh (St. Olaf, Hart- | 


street), I having almost a mind to give them a pair, 
if they would settle a maintenance on them for it.” 
W. Scarety. 





#liscellanea. 


A GENERAL INDEX FoR THE “ BuripER.’— 


May I snggest how valuable a general index to the | 


Builder for the whole time of its existence would be? | 
The Bauzeitung (Vieuna) has jost given one for its | 
twenty years’ course—13836-1855—in ore vol. for 
two florins, or about 4s. The Bui/der is now a stock 
book of reference ; but we want it to be made readily 
accessible. The “ Archzeologia” of the Antiquarian 
Society gives such an index from time to time. It is 
no joke to hunt through fourteen or fifteen mdexes 
for any subject; but, if brought under one bead, 
and well elassified, the thing is soon done. All I 
would ask would be to have the present indexes put | 
well together under the various heads, in one volume. | 


As a ease in point, there has recently been some | 


| sparring about the seaffolding made of whole timber, 

who first introduced it, &e. &e. 
| 1845, pp. 33, 34, 41, 91, tells all about it, and gives, 
moreover, the diagram (p. 91) of a clever derrick 
used at Liverpool. Page 41, moreover, gives the cir- 
i cular scaffold used at Westminster. Now had I had 
a general index to the Bui/der at hand, I and others 
| would at once have dipped into that storehouse of in- 


Now the Bui/der for | J 
| Great Northern; 106/. on the London and Black- 


their lethargic Government by getting up a public | formation, and have known the rights of the matter | 
subscription, for the purpose of carrying the neces- jin dispute. Pray consider this suggestion. — AMICUS. 
sary improvements into effect. It is really mon-; Erection or Mancuester Crry Survevor.— 
strous to see the monument of so great a benefactor | ° 


to his country as Nelson was, in the unfinished state 
it is now in, aud a gross insult to his memory. 
Tave Bue, 





PEPYS ON THE THAMES AND ON ORGANS. 
I rrvp the following entry in Pepys’s Diary :— 
“1666. Jan. 5.—Reading a discourse about the 


Che Manchester City Council, at their special meeting 
last week, elected Mr. James Gascoigne Lynde, of 
Westminster, to the office of city surveyor, at the 
salary of 7507. per annum. Mr. C. E. Cawley, of | 
Manchester, and Mr. G. W. Stevenson, of Halifar, | 
were also proposed. 
Suswars.—Sir,—I have read with much attention, 
and concur with your correspondent (A), in his 





River Thames, the reason of its being choked with | 
mud in several places, with shelves, which is plain, is 

by the encroachments made upon the river, and ran- | 
ning out of causeways into the river at every wood- 
warfe, which was not heretofore when Westminster 
Hall and White Hall were built, and Redriffe Church.” 


The necessity for embanking the river is now still 
greater than it was at the time when the above was 
written, for other reasons besides those mentioned 
therein. And besides the embanking, it would be 
highly desirable to straighten the course of the river, 
especially at the Isle of Dogs. This might be doue 
by converting the West India Docks into a canal, and 
dividing the “Reach” into doeks, which could be 
made accessible from Middlesex by a high-level junc- 
tion from the Blackwall Railway, that being a high- 
level road. The way of the river would thus be a 
mile shorter than now. The dock space would be 
more than doubled, the river would be more free from 
mud, and the impure water would escape more 
rapidly. But the mud comes from above London, 
and must be deposited somewhere, and if the above 
improvements were made, much more of it would (as | 








general remarks on the distribution of prizes for the 
competitive drawings for subways. A more satisfae- 
tory result would have been given, had a ticket for 


|each competitor been thrown into a hat, and six 


drawn out blindfold or haphazard from the mass. 
Bat when it is known, and publicly stated, and the 
fact is certainly proved, that the head prize of one 
hundred guineas has been awarded to a youth of 19 
for a garbled and mutilated copy of an engraving, in 
Jaspar Rogers's pamphlet—‘* Facts aud Fallacies of 
the Sewage System ”—I consider it a discredit to all | 
concerned.— Fair Piay. | 

THe Designs ror Sus-ways.—Srir: In your} 
review of the “Sub-way”’ designs 


, alter deseribing |! . 2 
the scheme of Design No. 11, which received the Jourmeyman mason in Glasgow. 


Raitwar Matrers.—An address by way of testi- 
monial has been presented on illuminated vellum to 
Mr. Edward Pease, the Quaker, who originated the 
Stockton and Darlington railway, and is regarded 
by some, though others deny it, as “the futher 
of railways.” Mr. Pease may be said to have 
been the man who discovered George Stephenson, 
and presented him to the world. The “ Dublin 
Freeman” says,—‘‘ We had an opportunity of exa- 
mining a model of a newly invented railway brake, 








organ Mrs. Turner told me of the other night, of my | . a alt thie alias. Gia an ie 
late Lord Aubigney’s, and I took my Lord Brouncker | prayer roby! wie to olen pba te a ry 


| vantages over the present brake. The principle on 
| which it is formed is the Skid principle, and the man- 
ner in which the force requisite to bring it into action 
| is applied seems peculiarly effective. The restraining 
power which this brake is capable of exerting is enor- 
mous, and if, in the application of it im practice, it 
should be found that no unforeseen difficulties arise, 
| we anticipate much advantage from the ingevious ar, 
raugement.” Two of the bridges on the Eastern 
Counties line have been carried away by a flood. The 
traffic beyond Broxbourne was entirely stopped. In 
this dilemma the directors applied to the London 
General Omnibus Company, who at once offered to 
provide fifty omnibuses and 100 horses to assist them. 
Several of the company’s omuibuses, therefore, were 
set to work on the traffic between Broxbourse, Ware, 
and Hertford. At a recent meeting of the East 
India Railway company, in London, Mr. Crawford, 
M.P., who presided, said,—It was satisfactory to the 
shareholders that the injury to the works was not so 
serious as had been apprebended. They had got a list 
of their loss at Delhi, which included Mr. Taylor, 
engineer, and Mr. Benn, inspector. There were five 
of their officers lost at Cawnpore :—Mr, Miller, Mr. 
Heberden, Mr. La Touch, Mr. Hanna, and Mr. Bayne. 
| He only referred to their priveipal officers. At Alla- 
‘habad they had lost Mr. Hobson, their locomotive 
i superintendent. He referred to the gallant conduct 
|of Mr. Boyle and Mr. Kelly in their able defence at a 
| station or house at Arrah, with the aid of a few Sikhs, 
| against a large force of mutineers during seven days. 








| By means of engineering skill and untiring exertions, 


Mr. Boyle defended the place, which was no better 

than a private house, until assistance arrived. The 

prospect of the company, he added, was excellent. 
Raitway Trarric.— The traffic returns of the 


| railways in the United Kingdom, for the week ending 


Oct. 17, amounted to 458,320/. and for the cor- 
responding week of 1856 to 473,620/. showing an 
increase of 14,7007. The gross receipts of the eight 
railways having their termini in the metropolis, 
amounted to 207,686/.; and last year to 207,6212. 
showing an increase of 65/. The increase on the 
Great Weetern amounted to 2,994/.; on the North- 
Western to 775/.; on the Brighton and South Coast 
to 318/.; and on the South-Eastern to 1,0137.: 
total, 5,0107. But from this must be deducted 7562. 
deerease on the Eastern Counties; 2,645/. on. the 


wall; aud 1,408/. on the South-Western: together, 
4,945/. The receipts on the other lines in the United 
Kingdom amounted to 280,634/. and for the cor- 


responding pericd of 1856 to 265,999/.; showing an 


increase of 14,6357. 

Tarr VaLe Extension Rattway.—The viaduct at 
Crumlin is not the only structure worthy of notice on 
this line. The Maesyeummwr Viaduct at the Rumnay 
Junction, about six miles from Crumlin, is §52 feet 
6 inches long; breadth at top over the parapet, 
28 feet 6 inches; breadth at the foundation of the 
piers, 40 feet; thickness of piers at bottom, 1) feet ; 
ditto at springway, 5 feet 6 inches ; height of bridge 
above the river, 120 feet ; number of openings, 16 ; 
span of openings, 40 feet ; arches, semi-circular ; time 
building, two years ; timber used in scaffulding, 32,006 
cubic feet ; architects, Messrs. Liddel and Gordon ; the 
contractors are Messrs. Rennie and Logan; and the 
total cost is under 20,0007. This viaduct is built of 
stone obtained in the neighbourhood. ‘The masovry 
is what is termed rock-work, with a block course at 
the springing of the arches. There is nothivg orna- 
mental about the work, the main object being strength. 

Tue Mayor-Evect oF MANCHESTER, ONCE A 
JOURNEYMAN Mason.—Mr. Ivie Mackie, of the 
firm of Findlater and Mackie, has received a memorial, 
signed by fifty-four of the town-councillors of Man- 
chester, requesting him to become mayor at the 
approaching election in November. Mr. Mackie is a 
native of Ayrshire, and some thirty years azo was a 
This should give 


third premium, it is stated—“The cost of this | ¢mcouragement to strivers. 


° A | 
arrangement is eomputed at from 38/. to 39/. per | 


lineal yard.” 


WARMINSTER ATHEN2ZUM.—A member of the 


The fizures should be “from 302. to institution informs us that our recent observations on 





, considerable difference in a long street. 


322.” In scheming our design, my brother and myself the proposed front will not be withoat effect, and that 
| considered the “‘ economical ” question—one not at all the design will probably be re-considered. Le states, 


to be overlooked ; and we took great pains in esti- | what we are glad to mention, that the frout com- 
mating the cost: 6/. or 7/7. per lineal yard makes a) plained of resulted from aur attempt to alter a design 
|to mreet the views of others, and that the architect 


Freperic WARREN, | can scarcely be held responsible for it. 
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“ ScrEEN” SHuTTERS.—From a desire to serve the 
early closing movement, which I believe you have also 
at heart equally with myself, I send suggestions for an 
improved labour-saving, and consequently time-saving, 
shutter, to replace the common kind of single shutter 
generally in use. It would, I believe, answer equally as 
well as the revolving shutter, at a very much less cost 
of fixing, and would involve but little extra expense 
beyond those commonly in use, as the single shutters 
might probably be used in the manufacture of the 


new kind I propose to be employed. It is suggested 
then that they be made on the “screen” principle to 
fold up into a box outside at the end of each window, 


and of course on a level with the top and bottom of 


the framework, having a support underneath the box. 
By the present system of shutters in general use, where 
the shop front is large, some half-hour, and often much 
more (as they get misplaced, and from other causes 
are found difficult to fix properly) is spent in shutting 
up, and this time is subtracted from the already 
too little leisure time of the very often overworked 
assistant. Other contingencies render the quick clos- 
ing of shops advisable, such as crowds assembled from 
some special cause, wet weather, and cold nights.— 
HUuMANITARIAN. 

Sournh Waxes Institute oF ENGINEERS. — A 
general meeting was held at Merthyr, on Thursday 
in last week, for the purpose of receiving the names 
of members, agreeing to the rvles, electing officers, 
&e. of the new association, to be called the “ South 
Wales Institute of Engineers.” About fifty gentle- 
men connected with engineering were present. Mr. 
Menelocs, of Dowlais, who presided on the former 
occasion, again took the chair. After agreeing to 
various rules, the members proceeded to the election 
of officers, when Mr. Williams, of Dowlais, the first 
proposer and originator of the institute, was unani- 
mously elected president for the ensuing year. The 
vice-presidents elected were—Mr. E. Rogers, Aber- 
carn; Mr. Adams, Ebbw Vale; Mr. Martin, Dowlais ; 
Mr. T. Evans, Dowlais; and Mr. Clarke, Aberdare. 
The council are,—Mr. Truran, Dowlais; Mr. R. H. 
Rhys, Aberdare; Mr. D. Williams and Mr. Bedling- 
ton, Rhymney; Mr. Edward Williams, Dowlais ; 
Mr. S. B. Rogers, Nant-y-glo; Mr. Huxham, Ponty- 
pridd; Mr. Richards, Ebbw Vale; Mr. Pearce, 
Cyfarthfa; Mr. D. Roberts, Rhymney; Mr. Cox, 
Newport ; Mr. J. James, Blaina. The members then 
dined together. 

Tue SHEFFIELD Schoo. or Art.—The four- 
teenth annual meeting of this school was held on 
Thursday in last week, Dr. Branson, the president, in 
the chair. Mr. Young Mitchell read the annual 
report and abstract of accounts. The council re- 
gretted that no diminution had taken place in the 


New APppLicaTions OF PHotocRraPHy.— At a 
recent meeting of the Liverpool Photographic Society, 
a paper was read by Mr. Forrest, in reference to the 
effect upon the photograph of burning in the impres- 
sion, with a coating of glass over it. He found that 
a negative applied to a piece of opal glass which had 
been very finely ground, collodionised, and sensitised, 
produced a very beautiful impression by the transfer- 
ring agency of light, and, after being fixed, washed, 
and dried in the usual manner, a film was found 
adhering to the glass, and could not be removed by 
rubbing. Views of this character would be displayed 
to advantage in hall lamps, or staircase windows 
might be thus fitted up with beautiful landscape 
scenery. So early as 1820, a beautiful transparent 
yellow had been produced by laying salts of silver 
upon glass. He described a process whereby he had 
obtained the yellow silver tint in opal glass, and 
exhibited several specimens, the results of his various 
experiments. 

MemoriaL CuuRCHES AT CAWNPORE AND DEL iI. 


DestTRUCTION BY Fire oF HAWARDEN CuuRCH. 
—The village of Hawarden, Flintshire, was on Thurs- 
day, in last week, illuminated with flames, which had 
encircled the church of St. Deniol,—otherwise Hawar- 
den church. This church was built about 1275, and 
was the property of Sir Stephen Glynne. Considerable 
improvement had been effected in it of late years, the 
chnrch having been completely restored. The fire 
was first discovered in the nave and chancel. By the 
time the engines had arrived from Chester, seven miles 
distant, the roofs of the nave and side aisles had 
fallen, carrying with them the galleries, and burying 
in one undistinguishable mass several marble monu- 
ments, earved stalls, font, lectern, pulpit, reading- 
desk, and screen. The efforts of the fire thes were 
then chiefly directed to save the chancel, which was 
at first burning furiously. They were so far suc- 
cessful as to preserve four painted windows ; but the 
organ, which was worth 250/. was totally destroyed, 
partly by fire and partly by the efforts of the villagers 
tosaveit. The tower remains entire, but it is feared 





—An officer of engineers, who is a near relative 

of seven of the Cawnpore victims, says ;—“* There 

is some talk of raising a monument over that 

well. They don’t understand the natives, or they 

would do nothing of the sort. What does a Hindoo | 
eare for a marble pyramid or obelisk? Now what 

they should do is this :—Build above that well a Chris- | 
tian temple, as small as you please, but splendid, so | 
that future generations of Christians shall say to as 
many generations of Mahomedans and Hindoos, ‘ Look 
here! On this spot your fathers wrought the blackest 
of their deeds to get rid of Christianity from India. 
See what came of it! Christian rites are now cele- 
brated and Christian worship presented on the very 
site of that well, and above the ashes of 200 mar- 
tyrs.’” The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel have adopted the idea of memorial churches at 
Cawnpore and Delhi, and announce that they are ready 
to receive subscriptions. First of all, however, it is 
to be hoped that the justice of the case at Cawnpore 
will be met by the punishment, upon the spot, of the 
diabolieal wretches who committed such acts as were 
there perpetrated. The Hindoos would also appreciate 
this as a retributive act. 

Gas.—At the first general meeting of the Burslem 
and Tunstall Gas Company, the report of the directors 
stated that the extensive alterations now in progress 
at the Longport works were proceeding satisfactorily, 
and would shortly enable the company to supply the 
whole of the district included within the limits of the 
Act. The Eccleshall Gas Company’s directors 
report that from increased revenue, combined with 
diminished expense of working during the past year, | 
it has been resolved to pay the shareholders a dividend 








debt on the building since the last annual meeting. 
The amount of the debt is 1,680/.; and not expect- 
ing to raise so large an amount at present, they had 
borrowed 1,000/. at 5 per cent. on mortgage of the 
building. It was matter for congratulation that the 
number of pupils for the present quarter is 263, 
being eighty-two more than for the corresponding 
quarter of last year, when the old school was in use. 
The educational progress continued to be highly 
satisfactory, as proved by the numerous medals ob- 
tained by the pupils at the late examinations. The 
general account gives the expenditure of the year at 
997/.; and the income, including a balance of 12/. 
from last year, and a grant of 406/. from Govern- 
ment, at 959/.; leaving a balance against the Tasti- 
tution of 387. The total cost of the building, in- 
cluding the purchase of land, solicitors’ charges, &c. 
is 7,308/. 4s. 7d. 

ALL Savyts, BLacKHEATH.—The memorial stone 
of All Saints’ Church, Blackheath, was laid by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth, on Monday, the 
26th of October. The church is designed in the 
Decorated style, and consists of a nave and aisles, 
chancel, and north porch. Provision is made for the 
addition of a tower and spire at the south-west angle 
of the building. The church when finished will ac- 
commodate 600 persons. The materials are Kentish 
rag and Bath stone. The architect is Mr. Ferrey, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Holland. The amount 
of the contract is 3,7007. 


Smoky Cuimneys.—In reply to “J. G.” who 
complains of the want of a remedy for smoky chim- 
neys, will you allow me to point out the cause of 
chimneys smoking at both ends, and the means to be 
adopted to make them smoke out at one end only, and 


that the top end? The general cause of smoky chim- 


neys is the too great width or space at the bottom 
thereof. The remedy is simple: contract the lower 
part of the chimney (equal to the narrowest part 
above) down to the fire-place, and you will thereby 
increase the velocity of the smoke, which will rush to 
the top, not having a cooling chamber to impede its 


progress. The draw-plate (an unseemly appendage) 


acts on the same principle: it contracts the mouth of 


the chimney, and thereby increases the draft. 
Wo. Pickenine, 





of four per cent. still leaving a balance in favour of 
the company, and that if the present rate of improve- 
| ment continues, the directors will soon be enabled to 
reduce the comparatively high price of the gas. 
The directors of the Hawick Gas Company have 
resolved to lay a main pipe along the principal street 
of Wilton. At Fochabers, some gentlemen con- 
nected with the place subscribed to provide gas-lamps 
in the principal thoroughfares, and the directors of the 
gas company, besides contributing, offered to supply 
the requisite gas free of expense. Still the subscrip- 
tions raised were inadequate, and, on this being made 
known to the Duke of Richmond, his Grace agreed to 
make up the necessary funds. The work was accord- 
ingly contracted for by Messrs. John Blaikie and 
Sons, of Aberdeen, and last week the main street was 
lighted up for the first time. 

Tue Rererers’ Drainace Scheme For Lonpon, 
—The Metropolitan Board of Works have declined to 
adopt the scheme proposed by the engineers appointed 
by the First Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works,and 
have forwarded to his office a communication contaiu- 
ing a statement of reasons, and asking for an interview. | 
An appointment was made for Thursday last. | 


Wantep! a Covertnc ror Leap.—Can any of 
your subscribers inform me, from actual experience, | 
the best material wherewith to line a leaden cistern, 
in which water is stored for domestic and culinary 
purposes, so as to prevent the water being contami- 
nated ? On referring for information to your excellent 
publication, a remedy is suggested in No. 665, by 
Mr. Weutworth L. Scott ; but can any one recommend 
it for efficiency, durability, and non-injurious action on 














j 


effects of water stored in leaden cisterns are universally 
acknowledged, and yet how seldom are efficient means | 


communication with the lead; and the question then 


SUBSCRIBER. 
Pe. Lead may be avoided altogether by the use of 
te. 





mrry iNT rmUD 


‘Mr. R. W. Blencowe. 
‘elected, and various objects of interest exhibited. The 


the lead, after thoroughly testing it? The deleterious | 


taken to prevent the water coming in contact with the | 
lead! To counteract, and to some extent to remedy, 

the evils arising to water in leaden cisterns, is what is | 
generally resorted to; but the most sensible way to | 
me appears to be, to prevent the water having any 


arises, what is the material best fitted for the object ? | 


that the arches on which it rests are so far injured as 
to make the whole unsafe. It was discovered that, 
beyond all doubt, the church had been purposely set 
on fire. The damage done is estimated at 4,0007. 
No clue to the perpetrator of the crime has yet been 
found. 

Sussex ArcHmoxocicaL Soctety.—The autumn 
quarterly meeting of this society was held at Cuckfield 
on the 16th ult. Mr. J. G. Dodson, M.P. in the 
chair during the early part of the time, and afterwards 
Several new members were 


Rev. Mr. Dale then read a paper on traces of Saxon 


and Norman architecture in Bolney Church, which is 
‘reported in the Brighton Gazette of the 22nd ult. 


Alter some little discussion and other procedure, the 
company went to inspect the church, Ockendon 
House, and Cuckfield-place, and afterwards partook 
of a cold collation at the Talbot Hotel. 

Cotiinstown ScHoot-Hovusr.—After the con- 
firmation at Castlepollard, on Friday last, the 23rd 
instant, the Bishop of Meath returned to Collinstown 
to preside at a meeting in aid of the societies of the 
Meath Diocesan Church Missions, and of that for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews. The new 
school-house, erected at the sole expense of W. Meade 
Smythe, esq. after the designs of Mr. J. Billing, 
architect, being sufficiently advanced to admit of 
using the principal school-room for the occasion, 
advantage was taken of the presence of the Bishop of 
Meath and of his uncle, Mr. Meade Smythe, the 
munificent builder of the school-house, to inaugurate 
the building. 

WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND.—Sir: There is a 
frightful chasm in front of the new west wing of 
Somerset House. I think it runs close to the pave- 
ment for an extent of about 150 feet. This well is 
about 50 feet deep; and any boy of ten years of 
age might surmount the low balustrade, 4 feet high, 
and ride, and if he fell into it, would be dashed to 
pieces against the stones at the bottom. I will say 
no more, lest some wantons should try it; and if 
they were, who would be to blame? Pray counsel a 
remedy. An iron railing, 5 feet high, would do it.—B. 


Payinc BripGes.—You are much interested in the 
bridges crossing the Thames. I passed over South 
wark-bridge, paying 1d. toll. During my passage 
there were in all five foot-passengers and two carriages, 
and yet the proprietors persist in charging the public 
1d. toll : time, quarter-past eleven a.m. 2nd November, 
1857. On the same day, an hour later, I passed over 
Waterloo-bridge (toll, a }d.), there were seventy-nine 
foot-passengers} and nineteen carriages during my 
passage—so much for a 4d. toll. These proprietors 
seem better to know their own interest and the claims 
of the public.—Jounny. 

Tuames TunNeLt.— 14,269 passengers passed 


‘through the Tunnel during the week ending 24th 


October, and paid 597. 9s. 

Borter Expiosions.—The fearful loss of life 
arising from the explosion of boilers has led me to 
reflect how such casualties may be lessened and alle- 
viated. Iam only an actively thinking man, uncon- 
nected with any mechanical employment, yet my 
suggestions will, I hope, be none the less acceptable, 
if useful. It has occurred to me that, in place of one 
boiler, if two were employed, one only to be worked 
at a time, a constant supervision might be made, and 
their cleansing and defects being attended to and 
more readily known, there would be less liability to 
explosions. Another suggestion I submit, deferen- 
tially and under fear of miscalculation, is, that if a 
massive wrought-iron railing, or framework, encircled 
these, not perhaps closely adhering to the sides, but a 
little apart from them, the force of an explosion 
might be considerably decreased. It is a bad state of 
things to look forward to such explosions being likely 
to happen at all, but it is to be feared that at present, 


,and perhaps for some time to come, such occurrences 


must be expected to take place.—GaBrIEL. 
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TO HOUSE.DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 

ANTED, by a thoroughly experien ced, prac- 

tical PAPEKHANGER, a permanent 8 nN n E.. OLeRK 
h , ornamental obtain o SITUATION ne 8 aged 24 

SS of plain and decorative hans, “ecorators | WORKING FOREM GENERAL CLERK, &. havine 


. h him for the ios ton years.and is now on ‘the point of 
shop.—Address, B. A. 57, Rustiton-street, Hoxton, N. Reference been with ben tee a ot eating acer 4 ee PEE 





RS, CARPENTERS, TIMBER, MERCHANTS, 
ademas) WHARFINGERS. AND OTHER 


BUILDER of long standing wishes | to 





. | EATHER MILL-BANDS, 3, HOSE-PIPES, 
BUCKETS, &e. — Ratios es, Envineers, 

tractors, and Builders can supplied al ny the hoot oe 

the very best quality, and on “a em notice. A BUT PSE 

15 HOLGATE aud C0. Curriers ry ty x 
oO 

Great veetaees, oy a Herel 








ny ll Manufacturers. 





oe field-street, edonian- road, I-lington 
TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 7 
BUILDERS, leat 
ANTED, an experienced, activ e Man, ed TO COUNTRY BUILDERS 
” N Carpenter by trade pre’ ‘rr . 
Address, pict nl FOREMAN 0 ond wages required, to M YOUNG MAN, q “OL, son of a prin 


Office of “The Bui.der.” No anonymous communications will = i cipal of experience in buil ing operations, who has had the 





attended to. superintendence of works in town and country, competent in pre- 
an said eae Hs | paring estimates of en pepe a ig ogee — que Te cEMENT 
| ks, and usual office routine, is open to an 
ANTED, in a Surveyor's Office, 2 | 50, "erts, snd senate ee ret camieaber 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


WHITING C L ERK ; ~~, — be ee to chek | 
accounts —Address, st«ting age ap ry required, &c. 

| A’ CLERK of WORKS, or BUILDER’S 
GENERAL FOREMAN. a serena praetical Carpenter 


a Viessogep pines, Camber well,—RKeferences will be SSonbran: 
TAN NTED, by a Young Man (from the | and Joiner is open tos RE-ENGAGEMENT im town or country. 
Has filled the above offices for fourteen years oa — very exten- 


c untry’, who has served his time to Plumbing, Paint- | 
‘ rbject. | sive works, Unexceptionable testimonials can be produced.— 
fps. Oe. on ERS ESS ee ak Wess ” No | Address, J. U. 9 Little Barlow-atreet, Marvlebone. 


No objection to fill up time if required.—Address, J. P. No. 9, 
TO ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


High-street, Peckham. 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL MAN is 


TO TED. be ee AND +_ 9 
ANTE A a muddie- an, a bow open to an ENGAGEMENT, to SUTESINTRED 
WORKS, orin the Office. He has had considerable practice in 
SITUATION to SUPERINTEND the WORKS of a England 5 ee ie Coltneas. = obs 


BRICK-FIELD; has had twenty years’ experience in all its liy bridges. 
eaks French fluently. References given. —Address, A. B. 1, 
branches, from clamp to kiln ; aceustomed to machinery, co Seasketh aaah. Che London, BW" 


ao -work. a &. reference wil] be given.—Di 
A$ CLERK of WORKS.—WANTED. by a 


6, Hope-terrace, Back-road, near Newington- 
thorough! oon 




















green, London. 








UMBERS. f testimontais wil a RE- ero ten 2 
ven. — 
WANTED, 2 "GOOD HAND, who would | a°hit or 27% peltees ne me Oe ead, 
ke himself useful im the arious branches, f th > 
oo heey to CHUCK, LOCK 7 and 00. 10, Norton. A DRAUGHTSMY AN, who for many years 





Lond t Spat seagiiecocais RE ENGAGEMENT. 

ndon and country iresa RE- 

Wintel: by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- | cither temporary or otherwise.—Address, C. ¥..Z News-rooms, 76, 
MENT as ASSISTANT in a London office. Good general | Strand. 

and perspective draughtsman, ~~ conversant with tne routine of 

an architect’s office. Keference te eminent London architects. — 

Address, L. J. Post-office, Kensington. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS. AND OTHERS. 
JANTED, an ENGAGEMENT with an 


Arebieost or othersas DRAUGHTSMAN and GENE- 
RAL ASSISTANT. The Advertiser is a first-rate Draughtsman 
and Colourist, and is familiar with office practice. 
given. —Address, B J. Office of * The Builder.” 


TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS AND TIMBER 
ANTED, by a ~ tie, a SITUATION 


as FOREM AN or MANAGER of SAW-MILLS or 
TIMBER-YARD. Is @ good practical eeewrer s falso has a 
good knowledge of the timberand deal trade, and ‘has con- 
fiderable experience in ‘the cottes and conversion of timber, &c. 
paw pron —A diem, Cc. H. 6, Hampden-street, Harrow- 





TO ENGINEERS SURVEYORS, AND RUILDERS. 


OUNG MAN, a draughtsman, 


A ws mi i fami with the meneuraion of arte work, 

surveying, lev: Tmapp 

nery. tailli to Ke yl arrangement: with efther of the ahove 
u mutu por-ci testi- 

arn hee KR X. Y. Z. Post-office, Pentoaville. 


ARCHITECTS, ARTISTS, DECORATORS, &-. 


GENTLEMAN, educated in the office of 
one of the first ecclesiastical architects of the day. is de- 
sirous ofan ENGAGEMENT. He is well eee with Gothic 
architecture, stained glass. figure drawing, decoration. 
wraddress. L. M. 8. Post-office, Ball's pond. Islineton, 


TO SURVEYORS, & 


PRACTICAL MAN, experienced j in build- 

ing, with a good k ewleber of detail, would he glad to 
ASSIST a SURVEYOR = ESTIMATING CLERK in taking 
out quantities, measu work. &, Has twe years ina 
builder’s office. Small salary expected. Good reference.—Address, 
A. B. 19, Warwick-street. Pimlico, 


A SMITH and GAS-FITTER wants 
£2. EMPLOYMENT. — Addren, 7. P. 8, South-end-eow, near 


N ACCOUNTANT, connected with the 


building trade, will he giad to ASSIST BUILDERS and 
OTHERS in Making-up their Books, Accounts and Balance- 
sheets, Terms moderate.—Address, B. B. 18, Marylebone-street, 
Golden-square, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


NEAT Gothic and Italian Geometrical 

and Persnective DRAUGHTSMAN and COLOURIST, ts 

nits, Byte BRASS-FINISHING and GAS. SPITTING BUSI. | Re te ee OREO ET Pn, Oh oO Wee 
tT go as AD iImprover r a time, as he has not c 

worked at it lately.—Address, H. H. $4, Guffvlk-place, Bell-strect, | 0° Paterncsterrow, London, 

Edgware-road, N.W. | TO THR PROFESSION 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDE READY and PRACTICAL DRAUGHTS.- 
ANTS EMPLOYMENT as CLERK we! (aged 22). recently from a leading Office, seeks an 


WORKS, or FOREMAN, an active, middle-aged Man | ENGAGEMENT: is versed in the Pointed styles, and general 


| details, and finixhed work ; understends perapect've, surveying, 
{carpenter by trade), accustomed to measure, set out work, pre- # road.— 
pare working and detail drawings, keep time. pay a he. » objectivn to the City ; would like to go abroad.—Address, 
ret- 


wages, keep accounts, &c. Unexceptionable reference from a fi A 1. Office of “ The Builder” 


rate London firm. whose employment he has lately left.—Ad- | 
dress, E. G. B. 64, Westbourne-street, Pimlico. af THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL ASSIST- 
ANT desires an immediate ENGAGEMENT. He is master 
of evry branch of the profession, including land surveying, 
levelling, perspective, taking out quantities, measuring up works, 
and has for some time past had the entire management of an 
Architect’s Office. The advertiser would make arrangements for 
making all the drawings of any building, and taking out the 
quantities of the same, free of expense to his emplover. His 
| capability &c. will be cuaranteed by rotronets to gentlemen of 
/eminence in the profession. —Address to X. X. Mr. Barratt’s, 
| Stationer 3, New Church-street, N 


YOUNG MAN, aged 23, having served 


his term of apprenticsdate ae a PLU MBE R, &c. in the 
country, wishes to ae gt: himself in London. Terms 
moderate.—Address, A. F. 1, Smith’s-terrace, Chelsea. 


A 


who for the last eight years has heen "engaged on extensive parish 








‘ences 











TO TED. AND JOBBING-MASTERS. 


ANTED, by a steady, active 
married Man, constant EMPLOYMENT as JCBBING 
BRICKLAYER. Can set stoves, rang 
or do any kind of jobbing work, ¢ or go on buildings, if Te. 
quir Well experienced at the business. Moderate 8 fur 
constant, employment. — Address, H. G. T. Office of * The 
er. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 


WORKS, or re-engacement as General Foreman, by a 
Young Man. who is practically aequainted with the superintend- 
ence of workmen, preparing estimates, drawings, keeping ac- 
counts, &c. Good testimonials and reference from last employer.— 
Address, J. 8. No. 4 Clarence-gardens, Regent’s-park. 


WaAnteED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION | 






































TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, a Young Man, » aged 32, a 
BER, Pain three- branch hand, vanes os Sl UATION as 
{cadre ny yg PAINTER. and GLAZIER, in town or country.— 
Direct to A. W. 39, Providence- -row, Park-road, Islington, N. 





TO RBULLDERS. CONTRACTORS, AND ENGINEERS. 
HE Advertiser has been engaged for five 
years with an engineer, and was previously employed by : i 
contractor, filling the offices of clerk, collector, time. Reever. and 
store-keeper. He is desirous of obtaining further EMPLOY. | 
MENT, ‘and can ag high testimonials from vis tate em- 
ployers.—Address, J. K. 100, Hill-street, Walwort 











TO LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYORS. 


PRACTICAL and thoroughly competent 


Land Surveyor and Leveiler, and a good Draucht man, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
HE Advertiser, whose present engagement 
terminates on the 8th of December, is desirous of a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. either in the town or country, but the former 4 b 

° highly recommended. requires a 
would be prefe’ rred. He hos had the advantage of thirteen years’ and town sarvers, Ko, and can be ‘ 
practical experience in both Classic and Gothic oes Unex- RE ENGAGEMENT.— Address, C. E. Post-office, Bradfor » Wit 
ceptionable references can be given.—Address, . 8, Bernard. | *2'Fe. 





street, Regent’s-park North. N. 





i r 
s 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, ZOUNG MEAD soho hes tao: se ae 
HE Advertiser, aged 20. > is desirous of @& understands tracing for lithogr phy. and has no objection to the 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly understands the general cone, Stes of on SRCASER EET. ~ Sty ES 
routine of the office. the preparation of fair and working draw- 57; Brook-street, Lam 


DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in 
@ all his Patent Rights and Busi at 61, Strand, and 2 
and 35, Royal Exchange, and the Clock an Compass Factory 
—. ae, Watch, and Clock Maker to “the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK fo: 
e HOUSES "of PPARLTAMENT. Ladies’ Gold Watches, Bight 
Guineas ; strong Silver Lever Watches, 
Six Guineas ; Chureh San with Guntpenention Pendulum, 51. 











TU fORRELL, | AND CIVLL ENGINEBKS, 


H BLACK LEAD PEN NCIL 
e MANUFACTUMER, N No. 149, #leet-street, Lond 
These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of a ll and 


shades. 
H i ft H for draw: 


on wood. F Fi light and shading. 
HHH for archi use, oy er use, 
HH for for shading, 
H for sketehi BB. esto ditto, 
HB hardandb draw- BBB duo § dittea 
BBBB ditto 


Mm m. 
Soid by all the principal Stationersin town or country. 


O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS. ~ 
a Phy [ectante Sat, Mamstassnew, supplies 
aual 1 ou the most Teasuaable terms.— W. 




















Pa CAST-IRON CHIMNEY. 


ay ti. J GPPER sad CHIMNEY-BAR COMBINED, ensuring 
of the Flue, ont oo rendering smoky chimneys 
caste One 64. each, “7-4 size, vcs 
TRON GIRDERS and COLUMNS ~ — or DRAWING. 
a ~ PIPES and connections for water, and liquid 


“KAIN-WATER PIPE and EA 


TT 
diy Goto oa eae na 
TH Iron Whart. Upper Groundstrect, London. 


mY WHIT 
near Blackfriars-bridge. 





ENTILATION.—The PATENT 
AIR SYPHON Pe ay Ao eb a COMPANY GRANT 
LICENCES for the use of ost economical and 
VENTILATORS. and gi give emimates for the ventilation of 
rooms and buildings of every yo et eS ee one 








Patera here coe rae 73, Penchureb-sttest. 
VENTILATION.—PURE AIR. 
Sheringham’s admissic a 
Ventilator of pure air 
for the through ap 








ar emer eg hy we 
ley, from eac the revuise quan 
that mis Ly ae of 


be! 
heve fet jlators are 

ae = admitted for the due apartment 
without thes Coedeuake being felt oT the pL. us aaa ae 
they are placed in the external wall, th ——— is not impeded 
when the house is ¢losed for the evening, at which time a 

supply of fresh air is most required —HAYWARD, BROTHERS. 
gole Man 1 kfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, 
Borough ; and ofalir builders. &e. 








T° PLUMBERS, ~ GLAZIERS, PAPER- 
HANGERS, and HOUSE DECORATORS — A good 
BUSINESS in the above line TO BE DISPOSED OF, in a 
mauufacturing and railway town in the West of England, with a 
substantial Freehold Dwelling-house, Show-room, and Work- 
shops. The purchase will not exceed 5001. The present owner 

being called to some distant engagement.—For particulars, ‘Soply 
to Mesers. ALLSOP and SON, Decorators, Stourbridge; or to 
Mr. THOS. TATLOW, Accountant, Cank-street, Leicester. 


7. OTICE.—Mr.OWEN JONES’S DESIGNS 

for PAPERHANGINGS, as drawn for the late firm of 
Towesend and Parker, are now only to be obtained from DU PPA 
and COpLINe, House Decorators and Furnishers, 314, Oxford- 


street, 
CHEAPEST 








APER-HANGINGS. — The 
HOUSE in London for oy Seerrigiten PAPER. 
HANGINGS is OCOROSS'S WHOLESALE AREHOUBE, 2 
EAT PORTLAND-STREET, Oxford. exeat, where you car 
EST and MOST EXTENSIVE Assort- 
ment in the Kingdom, THIRTY aM or T. CHEAPEB 
the —, ers. ——— 
viet his esta>- 





ings, and can furnish first-class references.—Address, A. B. 22, TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVFYORS. 


Osnaburgh-s' reet, KRegent’s-park. | 
8s 
Pig ee peepee SPR | AN experienced ASSISTANT desires an 











ENGAGEMENT in an Office, or to prepare drawings, & 
OCCASION AL ASSISTANCE offered by # from rough sketches and notes, at his own chambers,—A dress, | $ 
/ the aaah Pomening many years’ experience in the . ¥. Mr. Landale’s, 93, Cannon-street, City, E.C. 
profession.—Address Juke-street, Grosvenor-square. dn ° 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, and well 


IVE HUNDRED POUNDS.—To CAR- 
PENTE and JOINERS.—An active man, with the rary 
above sum, pane | introduced to an estab lished business, princi- King’ oe Senee~ aaa, BS. 
yey eusaged in Government supplies.—Apply, by letter only, to | | 
| TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


14, , Middle-ro “TOW W North, K Knightsbridge, 5 8.W. 
YOUNG MAN, a good DRAUGHTSMAN 


RAUGHTSMAN.—A first-rate Draughts- § SDRCRYOR, cat peansdiog ¢ motemtenimetaiens 


man is open to an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, A. B.C. with levellin and taking out quantities, is to rey 
¢9, St. Martin’s-laue. N'T.—Address, 8. 1. Buck aud Wooton’s, : aden e | nan 


mn 
TO HOUSE DECORATORS, &e. 


PRAUGHTSMAN and WRITER, ENGI- 
ANTED, in the neighbourhood of 


NEERING, ARCHITECTURAL and MECHANICAL. 
(Grosvenor or Berkeley square,a BU SINESS in} the at 


The advestion®, who has worked for some of the first civil engi: | 
for an "ENGA SMEN'T, either temporary or otherwise, orto take line. Any persou wishing to dispore of the sam: 


——— with Gothic and Italian, both in design and 
otal, one well versed in perspective. is OPEN to an ENGAG(’- 
MENT 41, Argy/‘e-street, 























pue ROYAL POLYTECHN IC.—Mr. J. H. 
pper, b4 C.8., A.Inst., 


E, will describe big Descent into 


a Coal a Lecture A Scuttle of Coals from the 
Pit to the I Fireside in which special reference will be made to 
the Lundhill &-—-. E the various forms of Safet 
—_ s, and ti eneral working of Coal Mines The Lecture will 

pleatiatly y ilar with Chemical Experiments and Dis- 
H... Grand Polyteehnic 


Di 
scale, and wiles Se eere on Thursday, the 12th instant, at !three, 
and be repeated every Tuesday and ‘bursday, at three, and Wed- 
nesday and Friday evening at a quartert» eight The Rebellion 
in India, one of the grandest series of Disvolving Views ever shown. 
These views, pronounced | by “ The Times” aud nearly all the daily 
aud weekly Journals as “ ouuer beautiful and effective,” are 
exhibited every morning at 4 every evening at 9°30, with 
n highly instructive and ug Lecture * On the Indian Mu- 
tiny, by J. Malcolm. Third re-cngagement of the St. George's 
Choir, who wet ve ‘their Musical Entertainment every Tuesday, 
Thursday, an evening, at eight. Soloists—Mrs. Dixon, 
the Misses Reerott rm arstin. and the accomplished bufto singer, 
+ od Tanna) bm rg tts Yana A fine Por vtr H = 
ricatures. Conductor, Mr. rt. ne Portrait of Have- 
lock and a new View of ad? h f 








neers ip town ond country, andthe Government Offices, wishes 
work at home. Terms moderate. Specimens and references, ticulars, to J. M.N. of * The Build pe dee 

} ass . suilder. mall < communic 
Address, ¥. ©. 1, Palace-street, Pimlico will be considered strictly confidential. unteatious 
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